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THE PLEASURES . . 
OF FUNE. 








UNE might fairly be described as the least sporting of all 
the months in the vear. It is a time when the old 
hunter is allowed to kick his heels in the clover, when 
the gun is laid aside in the gunroom, and when even the 
fishing-rod is not much in requisition, since the streams 

are low and clear and angling to any purpose almost impossible. 
Itis tosome extent a time of idleness even with the agriculturist. 
Up to now he has been busy with the former of his two great 
processes. He has ploughed and harrowed and weeded and 
sown, or, in Biblical language, he has planted an.i watered. 
Now for a time he must leave Nature to do the work, and he can 
do little more than watch while she causes the fields of 
hay to ripen, the grass and green corn to grow, and 
the roots to take form and shape in the earth. Indeed, 
a friend of the present writer’s, who is acknowledged to 
be one of the most successful farmers and managers of land in 
England, invariably chooses this month of June for his trip to 
the seaside. He thinks it an interval provided exclusively for 
that purpose. And on the generality of holdings the period 
between the gathering of the hay and the cutting of the corn 
is looked upon as a time of rest. But for this very reason, those 
who love Nature for herself alone, and not for any pursuit that 
belongs to the open air, find June the best month of all. At 
other times they are to some extent distracted by the sport in 
which they may be engaged. No man who is really keen on 
hunting thinks much of the brown woodlands whose jeaves are 
flying in the autumnal gale. His one idea is to keep up with 
hounds and be in at the kill. And the average fisherman, 
despite all that Izaak Walton ever wrote, is too much 
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concentrated on catching fish to listen to the songs of the birds, 
or let his eve wander over the fair meadows through which his 
stream meanders. He may unconsciously absorb the beauty of 
his environment, and that is all, though it well may be that it be 
the best way of any. After a day’s fishing, when one has never 
thought of a sight or sound unconnected with trout, it is curious 
how the singing of the brook, the blaze of gorse and broom, the 
remembrance of uncurling bracken and whistling birds will 
return to one. ‘The impressions they have made have been 
unknowingly absorbed, and very often remain the strongest and 
most vivid in the mind. 

But chiefly for another reason is June to be valued. The 
ancient Romans had a pleasing belief that unless their ships 
were drawn up on shore and allowed to rest for a few months 
in winter they kecame exhausted. This, of course, is absolutely 
untrue of the inanimate vessels, but it is absolutely true of 
living men and women. Every individual requires for health 
of body and mind to withdraw from the crowd for a 
little while and live alone with his own thoughts. 
Industry is a most excellent virtue in its proper time and season, 
but so also is idieness. Somebody said that a man had no right 
to consider himself in a healthy condition unless he could go to 
a river-side and pop stones into the water for hours without 
feeling impatient or longing to get away. Now, that sort of 
feeling is impossible in the town life of the present moment. 
On the one hand the demands of business, on the other those of 
pleasure, are so imperative that they leave no time for solitude, 
and in the end produce a restlessness and love of activity that 
are actually feverish. Nor does the mischief end there. The 
strongest nerves are attacked at last, so that we have seen a man 
naturally strong, both in body and mind, so broken down by 
intense application to business, that he became afraid even to 
crossa street. Yet the same individual, forced into the country by 
ill-health, and compelled from mere weakness to be idle, recovered 
as quickly as a hunter that has been sent to grass. People 
whose occupations are of an intellectual description particularly 
require this tranquillising rest, and it is a truism that only 
people who are very energetic are able to be thoroughly idle. 
The sort of man who never flings himself heart and soul into 
anything, but is continually meddling with things .without doing 
them, very seldom has a capacity, as it were, to leave his official 
self behind him and forget all about his study or his office, or 
whatever may be the designation of the place where he, like the 
rest of us, is ‘a prisoner and a captive.”” But the real worker 
enjoys complete rest, even as a thoroughly tired man enjoys his 
sleep. It is enough for him to sit in some shady spot by the 
river-side and inhale the odour of new-mown hay, while the 
water goes rippling and rippling past, carrying its burdens, 
which may be of beaten gold and may be of thistledown, 
to the sea. 

No doubt the ordinary wayfarer might deem such a 
man idle. So he might have deemed Sir Walter Scott idle 
when for hours at a time he sat silent and motionless 
on a stone near the ruins of Melrose Abbey, but once 
again let us say that the best work is done uncon- 
sciously. It is in these hours of retirement and _ solitude 
that ideas germinate. We once knew of an American 
who desired to be made manager of a very complicated 
and difficult business) He demanded a very large salary, 
and naturally those who were to be his employers asked what 
he would do in return, ‘* Lie in bed most of the day and think,” , 
he replied. Luckily for themselves they had wit enough to see 
that it was not exactly a fool’s answer, and to their great gain 
subsequently engaged the man whose notion of performing duty 
was that he would lie in bed and think. But thinking is a more 
beautiful operation, and is likely to be a more productive one, 
when carried on under the gorgeous skies of June, and 
amid the greenery and flowers with which Nature bedcecks 
herself at this season. If she wore nothing except the wild 
rose whose fair little flowers will soon be appearing in 
hedgerow and thicket, she would still be exquisite, and there 
can be no doubt that surroundings do exert an influence, although 
it is frequently exaggerated. One man thoroughly wrapped up 
in thought might often be as well walking down Pimlico as 
along the most beautiful river bank, while another finds in 
beautiful surroundings stimulation and suggestion. But we 
are not recommending our friends to go to the country and think, 
but rather to go and rest, and let the objects of natural beauty 
come soltly and pleasantly into their minds, where they will 
remain and be a lasting and precious possession. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 

of Lytton, with her child, Viscount Knebworth. Lady 

Lytton arranged the very beautiful ‘ Venus’s Looking- 

Glass” in the tableaux vivants at the Imperial Theatre on 
Monday afternoon. 
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N the Continent, and even by some of the more respon- 
sible newspapers at home, there is a great deal of 
writing going on about the approaching meeting 
between King Edward VII. and the German 
Emperor at Kiel. In general terms it is felt and 

said that Germany is getting into a state of isolation from which 
the Kaiser and his Ministers are endeavouring to escape. 
Germany and Great Britain have got ranged on opposite sides 
in the world’s forces. To take one point, we have just con- 
firmed an Anglo-French Convention, while relations between 
Paris and Berlin have become more delicate than ever. Again, 
German sympathy goes with Russia in the present conflict, while 
we have an alliance with Japan. Under these circumstances 
it is natural for the German statesmen and publicists to 
belittle as much as_ possible the agreement between Great 
Britain and France, and to drive ina wedge between us and our 
allies in the Far East. The fear, then, is, in the words of the 
Spectator, “that the German Emperor will take the opportunity 
ot his Royal uncle’s visit to entangle us in some form of 
agreement with Germany; or that, even if things do not go so 
far as that, the Kaiser will manage somehow or other to 
compromise us in the region of foreign politics.” 





In the Nineteenth Century for the present month, Sir R. 
Blennerhasset issues this very serious warning, ‘“ Englishmen 
must never forget that the chief guides of the German people 
avow that the object of their policy is the overthrow of Great 
Britain.” It is greatly to be regretted that this kind of talk 
should be going on before the King’s visit. His Majesty, as is 
well known, since he cxme to the throne, has invariably been 
on the side of peace, and there is no man living at the present 
moment who understands the opinions of his subjects better, or 
who has a greater gift of discretion. We may trust absolutely 
that whatever be the designs of the German Emperor, King 
Edward will not iend his influence to any such entanglement 
as our contemporary suggests. Besides, on the occasion 0! 
every visit which he has paid to the Continent, political rumours 
of the same kind have been set afloat, and they have had but one 
sequel. On each occasion the relations between us and our 
continental friends have been rendered friendlier than they were 
before. There is no reason to anticipate any other result from 
the visit to Niel. It may be true that there are hotheads in both 
countries who would like to see England and Germany at logger- 
heads, but the great bulk of the population would regard it as a 
calamity, and we may fairly hope that the present irritation will 
pass away. 


In the Cornhill Magazine for June, Sir Richard Farrant gives 
a very interesting account of the establishment of the famous 
Rowton Houses, and the difficulties which had to be surmounted 
before the scheme could be carried on with any success. It was 
while helping Sir Edward Guinness, now Lord Iveagh, in the 
formation of the Guinness Trust, that Lord Rowton first became 
aware of the miserable state of the East lind ‘ doss-houses,” 
and the crying need for a place where the single man of the 
labouring classes could get clean and comfortable accommodation 
for the night at a reasonable cost. After going into the matter 
thoroughly with Sir Richard Farrant and several others, Lord 
Rowton decided to give £ 30,000 towards the scheme, and as a 
result, the first of the Rowton Houses was built in Bond Street, 
Vauxhall, on the lines of ‘¢ a cheap hotel where the poorer class of 
working man could live and enjoy every possible convenience, with 
separate bedroom accommodation for each man, and comfortable 
rooms for eating and recreation.” Lord Rowton took the 
ereatest interest in the affair, and went personally into the 
smallest details. At the outset, owing to difficulties connected 
with the management, it seemed as if the whole thing were to 
result in failure. Acting on the advice of some friends, how- 
ever, Lord Rowton secured the services of a non-commissioned 
officer as superintendent, giving him complete control over the 
house, and this experiment worked out so Satisfactorily that 


we 
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within a short time of the opening of the house on December 31st, 
18g2, it was practically filled. 


it soon became evident that the undertaking could pay a 
reasonable dividend, and so a joint-stock company was formed 
with the object of building more houses. Lord Rowton was 
appointed chairman, and the other directors were Mr. Cecil 
Ashley, Mr. Walter Long, and Sir Richard Farrant. On the resig- 
nation of Mr. Long, Mr. W. Morris, jun., was elected. The 
scheme developed rapidly. In 1&g6 the second Rowton House, 
with accommodation for 679 residents, was opened in Calthorpe 
Street, King’s Cross Road; in 1897 a third, with So4 cubicles, 
was opened at Newington butts. Additions were made to this 
house, and it now holds 1,015 residents. In 18gg a house was 
opened at Hammersmith, and another in 1902 in Whitechapel. 
A sixth is now being built at Arlington Road, Park Street, 
Camden Town, and will have accommodation for about 1,150 
cubicles. \We have not space here to go into detiils as to the 
lines on which the Rowton Houses are worked. but the writer of 
the article goes very tully intothe matter. The fact that enquiries 
come from almost every capital in Europe respecting the scheme, 
and that in many of the large provincial towns houses have been 
erected in imitation of the London houses, prove the merits of 
the scheme, not only from a philanthropic point of view, but 
also as a commercial enterprise. 


In casting one’s eye over the provincial papers just now, 
great numbers of little paragraphs are seen intimating that this 
and the other local magnate and his wife have departed to theit 
house in London for the season; and, indeed, town just now is 
thronged with the brilliant, the fashionable, the gay, from all 
parts of the Empire. It is an annual occurrence that brings a 
smile to the face of the philosopher and dismay to that of the 
Nature-lover. June is, perhaps, taken all in all, the most 
beautiful of the months of the year, the time of roses and 
wild flowers and nightingales’ singing, and all the bevuty that 
Nature possesses seems showered on it. At the same time, 
streets are most repellent. The hard glitter of glass, the dust 
and heat and smell are more obnoxious than at any other time. 
It is impossible to obtain coolness in the quietude of one’s 
own chamber, far less at a rout or at a place of public enter- 
tainment. Yet with a whimsicalness truly feminine, fashion has 
chosen this to be pre-eminently the London season, and instead of 
strolling like shepherds in Arcadia, the golden youths and maidens 
of this country confine their exercise to Rotten Row and 
inhabit the streets of the West End. Yet it would be extremely 
difficult to find a reformer with courage enough to attempt to 
convince them that winter is the time for town, and the first 
month of summer the most delicious period for the country. 

It has been decided for us that the nightingale, which every 
old-fashioned lover of birds used to tegard as one of the 
warblers, and indeed as the chiet of all that melodious tribe, 
is not a warbler at all, but a thrush, and that our well-beloved 
robin is also to be classed with the thrushes, as well as the 
wheatears, and even the redstart. Itis true that the birds which 
‘‘the man, in the street’? naturally regards as thrushes, such as 
the blackbird, ring-ouzel, and tieldfare, are put in the first sub- 
family, and the nightingale in the last. But even the wainchat 
and the stonechat are included in the family by modern natu- 
ralists. This decision is based on something more than fancy. 
The young of the warblers, such as the blackcap, garden warbler, 
whitethroat, and sedge-warbler, at once assume plumage like that 
of their parents. Young sedge-warbiers, for instance, which are 
often seen very close when the barley-fields are cut, just before 
their migration show even the broad yellowish white streak over 
the eye most distinctly. But the young of the thrush family 
have quite different plumage from that of the parents. Thus 
the young blackbird is brown, the young song-thrush is mottled 
with buff, and the young robin would never be recognised as 
a robin at all. Until early in August or September it- is 
brownish in colour, and mottled all over its back and breast. 
The young of the nightingale, though not spotted, has the under 
parts barred and the upper feathers streaked with brown. 


The New York Zoological Society publish a charming 
account of a visit paid to Cobb Island in Virginia, one of the 
principal breeding grounds of the birds of the middle Atlantic 
coast, where there is a large colony of a black tern, called the 
“skimmer.” It was noticed that the instant a young tern was 
hatched the birds picked up the wet pieces of egg-shell and 
carried them away. <A young tern escaped from the egy when 
the visitors were so close by that the parent feared to remove the 
broken egg, on which was a small drop of blood and some wet 
membrane. A large ant soon ran up to the edge of the nest, 
apparently attracted by the smell, and after waving its antenne 
about disappeared. Very soon a number of these ferocious ants 
appeared, and swarmed over the egg-shell, and over the young 
bird, which they began to bite, and would soon have killed. The 
presence of this source of danger, evidently known to the terns, 
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suggests a reason why birds invariably remove the shells from a 
nest in which the young will remain, though they leave the sheils 
when the young, like young partridges, leave the nest at once. 
Our birds have no special fear of ants; but flies and other vermin 
are very dangerous to nestlings if attracted to them. Last spring, 
while some photographs of nesting wildfowl were being taken 
for Country Lire, a nearly hatched egg of a pochard was 
accidentally broken, though the bird was not put off the nest; two 
minutes later she was seen to rise with the smashed egg in her 


mouth, and, flying out over the lake, drop it in the water. 


The promise of abundance alike in field, meadow, garden, 
and orchard at the present time has seldom been surpassed. No 
one can have failed to see the astonishing rush of blossom on 
every class of tree, from the pears and cherries in the early 
spring to the field and garden shrubs, such as hawthorn or 
laburnum; but now that the fruit is setting the chances of a 
splendid return are vastly greater. The trees will be loaded 
with apples, whereas last year there was an almost total failure. 
Pears are a fair crop, and the strawberry prospects are brilliant. 
Over the meadows and sown fodder fields, hay grasses, sainfoin, 
clovers, and rye-grass are in great abundance, though rather 
late. The wheat and barley look strong and thick upon the 
ground, and everything promises an abundant return for the 
farmer. Naturally there is a great demand for sheep and store 
cattle, and the beautiful white-faced Herefords, specially in 
demand for “summer beef,’ could be sold in any number pro- 
curable. A few such seasons would soon encourage the farmers 
in the breeding districts, as opposed to the feeding districts, to 
augment our native stock. 

Some further details as to the appearance and habits of the 
okapi have been contributed to our scanty stock of knowledge 
about this newly-discovered animal by Dr. J. David. They 
distinctly add to the creature’s interest, which was already 
very great. From the markings of its skin, and such general 
impressions of its probable appearance as could be gained from 
the available indicatic 1s, it seemed to occupy a position roughly 
between the zebra and the giraffe; but Dr. David now states that 
in its aspect and habits it strongly resembles the tapir, while the 
development of its jaws and muzzle seems to point to its rooting 
for its food in wet mud. Its colouration is singularly striking 
and beautiful, and a characteristic feature of the animal is its 
enormous tulted ears. A fuller scientific acquaintance with this 
most curious and attractive animal is very greatly to be wished 
for, while its discovery gives the naturalist fresh hope that the 
world has still some striking zoological wonders to reveal. 
Among the most curious hints of other discoveries possibly 
pending are the repeated and well-attested stories of a strange 
unknown creature viewed from time to time in some of the 
remotest of the large Swedish lakes. 


The statement that an emissary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has discovered in Guatemala a means 
of combating the boll weevil, which is working such enormous 
havoc in the Texan cotton-fields, is of great interest to all who 
are dependent on the cotton industry in this country as well as to 
the American growers. According to the report received by the 
department, a variety of cotion plant is grown in the Central 
American State which is protected from the weevil by a 
particular species of ant. These ants seem to be regarded by 
the Guatemalan natives as essential to the success of the cotton 
crop, but they are ignorant of the destructive work of the 
weevil and of the put played by the ant in its extermination. 
Closer examination has now revealed the exact sequence of 
effect, and as there is but littie ground, so far as can be seen, for 
fearing that the ant, like certain other introduced species, will 
develop into a pest in other directions, its importation into the 
Texan cotton-fields has been decided upon as an experimental 
measure. The damage done by the weevil to the last crop alone 
was estimated at fifteen million dollars. 

A danger to which we have several times drawn attention 
was exemplified in the Mansion House Police Court the other 
day, when the agent for a condensed milk company was brought 
up before the magistrate. He was fined £20, and £10 costs, for 
omitting to label a consignment of condensed milk, imported from 
Rotterdam, as skimmed milk, and he was fined 1s. for selling 
impoverished milk. The magistrate let him off very lightly on 
the second charge, because the milk contained 2°9 of butter fat 
instead of the requisite 3 per cent. Milk sellers in this country 
will have some reason to consider the lenience ill-timed. The 
very moderate standard set up by the Board of Agriculture is 
one to which they have to maintain at peril of a heavier punish- 
ment. But what we wanted to point out was that the officials 
cannot be too much on their guard in regard to milk sent to 
England from abroad. We have no power to examine the con- 
ditions under which it is produced. We know nothing of the 
cows, dairies, or people employed, so that the germs of disease 
can very easily be transmitted in the milk. Very likely there was 
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no real adulteration in this instance, because the Dutch cow gives 
a very poor quality of milk—so poor that dairy larmers who 
supply London are afraid to keep it, lest they should get into 
trouble with the sanitary inspectors. We can see no great 
advantage, therefore, in having it imported from Rotterdam. 


There has just died at High Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, 
a worthy who reminds us of the olden times. Mr. William 
Ayres was a very wealthy farmer, and had been a farmer all his 
lite. He rented seven holdings in Buckinghamshire, and owned 
land in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and several other counties, 
besides having in his possession a great deal of residenual 
property in Hammersmith and Chiswick. He had also several 
pawnbroking businesses in London. but the curious thing was 
that his riches had made no changes in his habits. Not very 
many years ago his was a familiar figure in the market at High 
Wycombe, to which he drove in a shabby chaise, just like many 
of the poorer tenant farmers of the district; and he considered 
that the inn ordinary was a piece of extravagance. He took his 
lunch in the market-place; it consisted of bread and cheese, 
which he cut with a clasp knife, and a glass of beer that seemed 
to give him much comfort. Withal he seems to have lived a 
healthy life, for his years numbered fourscore when he died, and 
he was going strong almost to the end. 

The game of cricket is now in full swing, and the newspapers 
contain the usual news of broken records. The first to make a 
start in that way is that very brilliant cricketer Mr. C. B. Fry, 
who at Brighton on Monday made the huge score of 226 against 
the bowling of Derbyshire. This is the highest individual score 
made this season. In other respects the game is extremely 
interesting. For once Yorkshire seem almost to be out 
of the running for the championship, probably because the 
bowlers have had too much taken out of them during the 
last three years. An Australian tour coming immediately before 
a hard season must take the freshness out of the best cricketer. 
One result, however, of Yorkshire’s comparative failure has been 
to bring others into the running, and probably there will be 
several near each other at the end, so that the finish promises 
to be exciting. 

It is reported by the American correspondent of one of our 
leading dailies that the exhibition at St. Louis is not turning out 
a brilliant success, but that the tale to be told is one of small 
crowds and meagre receipts. Ofall things inthe world, this is said 
to be due to lack of advertising capacity. One would have thought 
that if there is anything on this earth in which the citizens of 
the United States excelled, it is in the art of advertising. In 
this country, to be American has for long enough practically 
meant to have a gift for advertising. But probably it is the 
native modesty of our cousins that is causing them to attribute 
the partial failure of the exhibiton to bad advertising. A simpler 
explanation is that people have got tired of exhibitions. None 
of them has beena brilliant financial success fora long time past. 
One reason, perhaps, is that they have come too much under the 
influence of merchants and tradesmen, whose only object is to 
advertise their wares. Another, that to walk through the 
grounds of an exhibition is generally regarded as one of the 
dreary duties of life, to be shirked.whenever practicable. The 
exhibition may continue to exist as a method of doing business, 
but it is scarcely looked upon as an entertainment in these days. 


The nineteenth annual report of the Westmeath Lakes Tish 
Preservation Society, which has just been issued, is not a very 
encouraging one. ‘There are plenty of fish, but the poachers are 
also very numerous, and continually carry on their nefarious 
practices, as the staff of watchers is totally unequal to cope 
with them, and insufficient funds prevent more men_ being 
employed. Then, again, it is most discouraging to those who 
are endeavouring to improve matters to tind that when poachers 
are caught, a conviction got, and a fine imposed, an appeal is 
made and the fine reduced to something only nominal, when the 
hat is sent round for the ‘poor man,” who, laughing in his 
sleeve, returns cheerfully to his evil ways—probably a richer 
man than before his conviction. The Westmeath Lakes are 
lovely sheets of water, and some of the finest trout which have 
ever been caught in the British Isles have been taken from them, 
and with ordinary care they should equal the prolific Loch Leven. 
Westmeath would be a veritable angler’s Paradise, if poaching 
could ouly be put down. 

The quail has been heard in the County Antrim lately, its 
peculiar cry of ‘+ wet-my-foot”’ being very welcome to the few 
who remember it as being at onetime common enough. Thompson, 
in his “Natural History of Ireland,” says that then (1846) 
quails were very plentiful that winter in the Counties of Down 
and Antrim, and that as many as fifty or sixty might often be 
seen in One morning in the establishment ot the chief game 
dealer in Belfast. Now thev are very rare visitors, only a few 
coming in the spring and summer. ' 
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If only Richard Jefferies were alive and writing with 
his charming pen to-day, what inspiration for a second chapter 
to his “ Pageant of Summer” might he not draw from the 
exuberance of all the wild floral growth in this year of won- 
derful beauty! Can any of us remember its like—remember 
hedges so decked out with wild flowers of all descriptions, 
hedge parsley, ox-eye daisies, and more kinds than are to be 
told, or meadows so golden with the ubiquitous buttercup? The 
pageant is extraordinarily glorious. Happily, the more useful 
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fruits of the earth are in abundance to match the wild flora. 
The strawberry gardens of Kent are as it a shower of snow had 
fallen, such is the profusion of the blossom, and the hops look 
wonderfully well and are forward. The last fortnight has made 
a marvelious change in them, warm rains helping them just at 
the moment when most wanted. There is not, indeed, a crop 
that is not promising excellently well. The hay harvest should 
be a very heavy one, granted that Jupiter Pluvius restrains his 
showers and gives time for the saving of the crop. 


STUDIES OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


OA EVING 
| 1S More 
* frequent 
in our homes, and 
more especially in 
our gardens, than 
to see good things 
either misused or 
merely got to- 
gether without 

any attempt’ to 
classify or to re- 
concile or to har- 
monise. It is the 
fashion now. to 
collect; nine 
people out of ten 
among well-to-do 
folk who have the 
pleasant task be- 
fore them of 
furnishing the 
home that they 


are to live in J. M. Whitehead. READY FOR 


for Man y 
vears—perhaps for life—will take pleasure in visiting old 
furniture shops and buying a quantity of articles that take 
their fancy. Just now there are keen collectors of old English 
furniture, of French of the time of Louis Quatorze, of 
eighteenth century English. All are about equally in fashion. 
The larger number of buyers have but little knowledge of styles ; 
they buy all three kinds, and bring them home in triumph, 
and complete the appointments of their houses with a good 
sprinkling of Oriental things of two or three different 
nationalities and of several epochs. 

So it is that a modern London drawing-room will have, 
perhaps, a preponderance of inlaid furniture with brass mountings 





and spindly legs, 
supposed to Le 
Ifrench, and in the 
same room. there 
will be an old 
English oak linen 
chest, with very 
coarse carving, 
that may have 
come out ot t 
Sussex farmhouse, 
and an oak dresser 
from a cottage 
kitchen, whose top 
shows that it was 
made for a room 
about 6ft. gin. 
high. And all 
this incoherent 
jumble of articles 
is brought to- 
gether into one 
room, and. there 
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as best it may 

So it is also in our gardens. In nine gardens out of ten, 
whose owners have partly awakened to a love of flowers, the 
first thing is the collecting together of a large number of different 
kinds of plants and shrubs. Here it is quite natural and 
excusable, because every beautiful flower that is seen elsewhere 
is admired and desired. ‘Therefore, it is quite a reasonable way 
to begin; but it should be only a beginning. It is a means of 
gaining a good knowledge of the plants. The sorting out o! 
those that will be for the best adornment of the particula 
garden, and that will enhance each other’s beauty by a right 
companionship, is a great forwara step. As the desire for such 
an act of progress arises so wili the intelligent pleasure in 
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gardening increase—the learner will be unconsciously teaching 
himself, and his advancement in garden knowledge and garden 
judgment will thenceforward be rapid. 

In the matter of the house furnishing the whole thing is 
much easier. Styles are clearly detined; and, though it is not 
given to everyone to possess, or even to be able. to acquire, a 
good eye for colour harmonies, yet the whole subject has become 
so much a matter of general education within the last quarter of 
a century, and there is such an extremely wide range ot material 
and good colouring now to choose from in shops, that it should 
be easy to avoid glaring error, 

Already it is the rule rather than the exception that arrange- 
ments of flowers in rooms are made in good taste. It is generally 
understood that the old tightly-bunched mixed bouquets of fifty 


years ago are things of the past. In country houses the mistress 
or her daughters arrange the table flowers with simple good 
taste, using one kind of flower at a time, or some pretty mixture 
of not more than two or three kinds of blossom and foliage. 
They also choose their flowers so as to suit the colouring of the 
walls, and soon get to know the kinds and colours of the blooms 
that seem most happily to accord with the various places where 
it is desirable to have the bouquets. They find that the room 
insists on having certain things in certain places. One place 
may ask for white Howers with rather bright green foliage, and 
one finds that it is gratified by being given Solomon’s Seal, or 
tall white tulips, or great branches ot white lilac; and later, 
white roses in large sprays of arching, or sheaves of upspringing, 
blossom. Another place may demand those of an orange colour, 
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and receives the great orange lilies or Alstrémerias, or orange 
day lily or African marigold. Another again wants crimson, and 
has tulips—the tall May-flowering kinds—and, later, the old 
garden pzonies. red, rose, and pink, and then rhododendrons, 
and so.on throughout the year. 

It is safest certainly to begin with the simplest arrangements 
of some one thing, such as the jar of daffodils of our picture, 
taking care to place them so that the flowers show themselves at 
their best and stand up as a handsome sheaf; enough but not 
crowded; with a few of their own leaves, and in such a jar as 
will hold them easily and comfortably, with plenty of water, and 
all their stalks reaching to the bottom. Flowers take kindly to 
careful arranging; they seem to understand what is required of 
them, so that however well and carefully they may have been 
placed in their jar, they will be found next day to have accommo- 
dated themselves so well to their position that they are even 
better than before. 

Our series of flower and fruit pictures shows examples of this 
simple treatment of either one alone or some simple association 
of pleasantly related items. The spray of iris with its leaves is 
just rightly placed; it was well chosen from the growing plant, 
and set up with skill and excellent judgment, so that it shows as 
well as any picture can the beauty and grace of the flower, the 
strength of line, the delicacy of texture. 

The chrysanthemum flowers — hardy border kinds—laid 
down for a moment just as they were gathered, will be put in a 
Zlass with but little further arrangement. Many of those whoare 
accustomed to pick flowers for indoor use will have noticedacurious 
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thing-—how often it happens that the flowers seem to arrange 
themselves in the hand, and can scarcely be bettered afterwards. 
This is especially the case with bunches of roses. It may be 
that unconsciously each rose as itis cut and transferred to the 
left hand is put there with some idea of balance. Roses are 
heavy things ; moreover, the prickliness of the stem makes their 
after arrangement a matter of some discomfort in the actual 
placing in the jar, the prickles catching in the stems of those 
already placed and tending to disarrange them. 

The pictures of fruit show how kindly it adapts itself to free 
arrangement in the hands of anyone who has the sentiment 
of beauty of form and colour. Much more should be done in the 
way of well-disposed groups of fruit on our dinner-tables. In 
the late summer, when there are melons, grapes, pears, figs, 
peaches, and plums, it is desirable to arrange some of these on a 
large dish of silver, brass, pewter, or china. Fruit so arranged 
becomes a delightful picture, even more pieasint to look at in 
the middle of a dinner-table than a bowl of flowers. The 
amount of fruit that would fill four ordinary dessert dishes 
seems to increase in volume when so arranged; it gains greatly 
in beauty, and gives off a deiightful scent. If anything brighter 
than ordinary vine leaves are wanted to complete the dressing, 
those of Virginia creeper are excellent. Vine leaves should be 
chosen rather small and pale in colour; as the season advances 
some may be found out of doors on some of the sweet-water 
grapes that are charmingly streaked and mottled with golden 
vellow ; and coloured blackberry leaves—so vine-like in form 
may be found in hedge and thicket. 
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THE 


FAMOUS 
/ writer 
r & of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury declared that 
to a civilised mind 
the mountain soli- 
tude was naturally 
abhorrent. Tobe 
pressed was un- 
avoidable, he 
allowed: to love 
barrenness and the 
wilderness, to take 
delight in shadow 
and silence, to find 
peace 1n loneliness, 
was unnatural. It 
is humanity that 
redeems Nature, 
he added in effect. 
The opinion is not 
one commonly 
held now, or not 
admitted. But 
many hold it who 
would not admit 
that they so felt or 
thought. I have 
often asked A. Pettitt. 
cummer wanderers 
if they have no wish to see the solitudes in early spring, when 
the ptarmigan’s wing begins to brown; in November, when the 
rust of the bracken can loom through the hill- mist like the 
bronze shields of the sleeping Fianna; in December, when the 
polar wind frays the peaks into columns of smoke, the loose, 
dry snow on the northward foreheads of ancient summits; in 
January, when there is white silence, and the, blue flitting 
shadow of the merlin’s wing; in March, when in the south 
elens the cries of lambs are a lamenting music, and the 
scream of the eagle is like a faint bugle-call through two 
thousand feet of flowing wind. lew, however, would really 
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care “to be away 
from home” in 
those months when 
snow and wind 
and cloud and rain 
are the continually 
recurrent notes in 
the majestic 
Moun tain 
Symphony. ‘To 
see in a picture, to 
read of in a story 
or poem, that is 
delightful: but... 
well, one needs 
fine weather to 
enjoy the hills and 
the moorlands.” 
That, in effect, is 
what I have 
commonly heard, 
or discerned in the 
evasive common- 
place. It is not 
so with those who 
love the mountain- 
lands as the cushat 
loves the green 
twilight of beech 


AND BOW FELL. Copyright or cedar, as the 


mew loves 
troubled watersand the weaving of foam. | remember, a year or so 
ago, being impressed by the sincerity of a lowlander whom I met on 
the road among the Perthshire mountains, in a region where the 
hills frowned and there was silence save for the hoarse sea- 
murmur of pines and the surge of a river hidden under boughs 
of hornbeam and leaning birch. I forget whence he had come, 
but it was from a place where the low lineaments of the fields 
were hardly more than long wave-lines on a calm sea: the only 
heights were heaps of “shag” by old mines, scattered columnar 
chimney-stacks. The man had trod far afoot, and was eager for 
work. I told him to go on toward the pass for about a mile, 
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and then to a big farm he would see to his riziit, and ask there, 
and probably he would get work and good pay. Some three 
hours later I was returning hy the same road, and again met the 
wayfarer, but southward set. I asked him why he had turned, 
for I knew labour was wanted at the farm, and the man was 
strong, and seemed willing, and was of decent mien. ‘* No,” he 
said, ‘‘ he had not got work up yonder.” I new he prevaricated, 
and he saw it. With sudden candour he added, ‘It’s no the 
good man at the farm; nor the work; nor the pay. It’s just 
this: I’m fair clemmed at the sight 0’ yon hills . eh, but 
vhey’re just dreidiul. I couldna’ abide them. They’re na human. 
I’ve felt it all along since | cam up beyont the Ochils, but it’s 
only the now I’ve kent weel I couldna’ live here amang them.” 
‘Weel, first end foremost,’ he added, when I pressed him 
further, ‘it’s the silence. It fair kills me. An’ what’s more, it 
would kill me if I stayed. The wife up yonder gave mea sup Q’ 
milk an’ a bannock, an’ when I was at them I sat on a bench 
an’ looked about me. Naething but hills, hills, hills; hills an’ 
black gloom an’ that awfu’ silence. An’ there was a burd—a 
whaup we ca’ it in the southlands—which fair shook my miud. 
It went lamentin’ hke a grave-beli, an’ I heard it long after it 
was out o’ sicht. Then there wasn’t another sound. Na, na, 
wark or no wark, I’m awa’ south.” 

And so the wayfarer set foot to the white road again, the 
south spelling home and human solace to him. ‘Those dreary 
coal-lands, where the green grass is wan and the thorn hedge 
sombre, and any wandering water illucid and defiled; those 
hideous heaps of “shag,” those gaunt mine-chimneys, those 
squalid hamlets in a populous desolation—these meant ** human 
comfort” to him. Or, if they did not, 
at least they gave him somewhat which 
the mountain silence denied, which the 
gathered hills withheld, which the 
moorland — solitudes  overbore and 
refuted. 

An extreme case, no doubt. But 
the deep disquietude of hill silence, of 
the mountain solitude, is telt by most 
habitual dwellers in towns and thronged 
communities. There is no mountain 
charm for these except the charm of 
release, of holiday, of novelty, of an 
imagined delight, of contrast, of un- 
wonted air, of unfamiliar aspect. One 
of the popular excursion resorts in 
the near highlands of Argyll and 
Dumbarton is Loch Goil Head. A 
dwelier there told me last autumn 
that of the hundreds who land every 
week, and especially on Siturdays and 
fair holidays, and generally with an 
impatient eagerness, by far the greater 
number soon tire of the loneli- 
ness of the hills a brief way inland, 
and become depressed, and with a 
new and perhaps perturbing eagerness 
seek again the house-clad ways and 
the busy shore; and seem content, 
an hour or two before their steamer 
sails, to sit where they can seethe move- — C. /.. Advaham, 
ment of familiar life, and turn their back 
upon the strangely oppressive loneliness, so pertarbingly remote, 
so paralysingiy silent. 

But for those who love the hills as comrades, what a spell, 
what enchantment! To wander by old grassy ways, old ** pack- 
road” or time!ess mountain path; togo through the bracken, by 
erey boulders tufted with green moss and yellow lichen, and see 
nothing but great rounded shoulders or sudden peaks overhead 
or beyond, nothing near but the yellow-hammer or wandering 
hawk or raven; to feel the pliant heather underfoot, and smell 
the wild thyme, and watch a cloud trail a purple shadow across 
the grey-blue slope rising like a gigantic wave from a sea of 
moors, rising and falling against the azure walls, but miraculously 
suspended there, a changeless vision, an eternal phantom ; to go 
up into solitary passes, where even the June sunshine is hardly 
come ere it is gone, where the corli: screuns, and the stag 
tramples the cranberry scrub and sniffs the wind blowing from 
bevond the scarlet-fruited rowan leaning from an ancient fallen 
crag; to see slope sinking into enveloping slope, and height 
uplifted to upliting heights, and crags gathered confusedly to 
serene and immutable summits; to come at last upon these vast 
foreheads, and look down upon the lost world of green glens and 
dusky forests and many waters, to look down, as it were, from 
eternity into time . . .. this indeed is to know the mountain 
charm, this is enchantment. 

For the mountain-lover it would be hard to choose any 
pre-eminent season. — The highland beauty appeals through each 
of the months, and from day to day. But, for all the glory of 
purple hea: her and dim amethystine slopes, it is perhaps not the 
early autumnal mountain charm, so loved of everyoue, that ranks 
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first in one’s heart. For myself I think midwinter, June, and the 
St. Martin’s Summer of late October, or early November, more 
intimately compel incharm. And of these, I think June is not least. 
In midwinter the mountains have their most ideal beauty. It is 
an austere charm; the charm of whiteness and stillness. It is 
akin to the ineffable charm of a white flood of moonshine ona 
stilled ocean; but it has that which the waters do not have, the 
immobility of trance. There is nothing more wonderful in 
dream-beauty than vast and snow-bound mountain-solitudes in 
the dead of winter. That beauty becomes poignant when sea- 
fjords or inland waters lie at the sheer bases of the white hills, 
and in the luminous green or shadowy blue the heights are 
mirrored, so that one indeed stands Letween two worlds, 
unknowing the phantom from the real. There is a dream- 
beauty also in that lovely suspense between the last wild winds 
of the equinox and “the snow-bringer,” that period of hushed 
farewell which we call St. Martin’s Summer. The glory of 
the heather 1s gone, but the gold and bronze of the bracken take 
on an equal beauty. The birch hangs her still tresses of 
pale gold, “that beautiful wild woman of the hills,” as a 
Gaelic poet says. The red and russet of rowan and bramble, 
the rich hues of the haw, the sloe, the briony, all the golds and 
browns and delicate ambers of entranced autumn are woven in 
amagic web. In the mornings, the gossamer hangs on every 
bush of gorse and juniper. Through the serene air, exquisitely 
fresh with the light frosts which trom dayset to dawn have fallen 
idly, rings the sweet and thrilling song of the robin, that musi 
of autumn so poignant, so infinitely winsome. In what lovely 
words our Elizabethan Chapman wrote of the robin, of which 
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we also of the North speak lovingly as ‘St. Colum’s Friend,” 
“St. Bride’s Sweetheart,’’ and the ‘little brother of Christ” 


a a ee the bird that loves humans best, 
That hath the bugle eves and ruddy breast, 
And is the yellow autumn’s nightingale.” 

But it is in June, I think, that the mountain charm is most 
intoxicating. The airs are lightsome. The hill-mists are seldom 
heavy, and only on south-wind mornings do the lovely grey- white 
vapours linger among the climbing corries and overhanging 
scarps. Many of the slopes are blue as a winter sky, palely 
blue, aerially delicate, from the incalculable myriad host of the 
bluebells. The green of the bracken is more wonderful than 
at any other time. When the wind plays upon it the rise and 
fall is as the breathing of the green seas among the caverns of 
Mingulay or among the savage rock-pools of the Seven Hunters 
or where the Summer Isles lie in the churn of the Atlantic 
tides. Everything is alive in joy. The young broods exult. 
The air is vibrant with the eddies of many wings, great and 
small. The shadow-grass sways with the passage of the shrew- 
mouse or the wing’s-breath of the darting swallow. The stillest 
pool quivers, for among the shadows of breathless reeds the 
phantom javelin of the dragon-fly whirls for a second from 
silence to silence. In the morning the far lamentation of the 
flocks on the summer shielings falls like the sound of bells across 
water. The curlew and the plover are not spirits of desolation, 
but blithe children of the wilderness. As the afternoon swims in 
blue haze and floating gold the drowsy call of the moorcock stirs 
the heather-sea. The snorting of trampling deer may be heard. The 
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landrail sweeps the dew from tie tall grass and sends her harsh 
but summer-sweet cry in long monotonous echoes, till the 
air rings with the resonant krek-crake. And that sudden break 
in the silences of the dusk, when . . . beyond the blossoming 
elder, or the tangle of wild roses where the white moths rise and 
fali in fluttering ecstasy, or, yonder, by the black-green juniper 
on the moorland . . . the low whirring note of the mightjar 
vibrates in a continual passionate iterance! There, in truth, we 
have the passionate whisper of the heart of June, that most 
wonderful, that most thrilling of the voices of summer. 

It is in June, too, that one mountain charm in_ particular 
may be known with rapt delight. It 1s when one can approach 
mountains whose outlying flanks and bases are green hills. The 
bright green of these under-slopes, these swelling heights and 
rolling uplands, is never more vivid. Near, one wonders why 
grasses so thick with white daisy and red sorrel and purple 
orchis and blue harebell can be green at all! But that wonderful 
sea-green of the hills near at hand gives way soon to the still 
more wonderful blue as the heights recede. The glens and 
wooded valleys grow paler. Rock and tree and heather blend. 
“What colour is that ?”’ I asked a shepherd once.‘ The blue- 
ness of blueness,” he answered, in Gielic. It is so. It is not 
blue one sees, but the bloom of blue: as on a wild plum, it is not 
the purple skin we note, but the amethyst bloom of purple which 
lies upon it. It is beauty, with its own loveliness upon it like a 
breath. Then the blue deepens, or greys, as the hour and the 
light compel. The most rare and subtle loveliness is when the 
grey silhouette of the mountain-ridge, serrated line, or freaked 
and tormented peaks, or vast unbroken amplitude, szzks into 
the sudden deep clearness of the enveloping sky. 

Even in June, however, the mountain charm is not to be 
sought, as in a last sanctuary, on the summits of the hills. 1 
believe that to be a delusion, a confusion, which asserts the 
supreme beauty of the views from mountain summits. I have 
climbed many hills and not a few mountains, and, except in one 
or two instances (as Hecla in the Hebrides), never without 
recognition that, in beauty, one does not gain, but loses. There 
are no heights in Scotland more often climbed by the holiday 
mountaineer than Ben Nevis in Argyll and Goat Fell in the Isle of 
Arran. Neither, in beauty or grandeur of view, repays the ascent. 

The supreme charm of the mountain-lands in June is their 
investiture with the loveliest blue air that the year knows, and 
the entrancement of summer cloud. Small feathery cirrus or 
salmon-pink and snow-white cumulus emerging behind the 
shoulder of a mountain or drifting above the vast silent brows 
have an infinite beauty. We should be cloud-climbers rather 
than mere mountain-climbers : we should climb to see the 
heights recede in continual new folds of loveliness, and the 
clouds lift their trailing purple shadows and sail slowly or 
hang motionless beyond the last eternal buttresses. And it 
is but an added poignancy to the sense Of infinite beauty to 
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HEN the asi puts forth her delaying buds amid the 
/ surrounding greenness it is usually a sign that 


“June, O June that we desire so,” has at last come. 
Perhaps our longing is for midsummer nights, rose-scented and 
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know that this word ‘eternal’ is, even for those ancient 
““changeless”” hills, but the idlest hyperbole—as though one 
were to call the breaking wave everlasting, or the blowing seed 
of the meadows as timeless as the wind. ‘There is not a vast 
and lonely mountain that has not a fallen comrade among the 
low undulating ridges of the continual lowland: not one of these 
that has not in turn to feed the white dust of the plain or the 
sea-gathered sand of ancient or as vet unformed shores. — For 
the hills pass, even as we, or the green leaf becoine sre, or 
the fruit that ripens to its fall: though we speak of them as 
everlasting, and find the subtlesi spell of their incalculable charm 
in the overwhelming sense of their imagined eternity. 


AN, INVITATION: 


COUNTRY-LIFE, clear skies, debonair surroundings, 
Poetic silence, solitude reposeful 
In common Nature's venerated aspect ; 
and budding indoors 
My neglected garden of all the Muses : 
Teli me what London giveth or receiveth: 
If pleasure hold you, or a duty brighten 
her sooty mansions. 


lew the years now ere the machine betray us 

In the long tumult, whether it be heart-stroke 

Or flagging brain that deliver the word of 
weary surrender. 


So come, ere fragrant summer undelaying 
From river-side and woody glen departeth, 
And the shorten’d days hurry on the misty 
mantle of autumn: 
While yet at random to recline agree-eth 
On shadow’d bank or sunny lawn, revolving 
All the afternoon any joy that art or 
wisdom accordeth : 
Now a-down Thames freighting a skiff to wander 
By lock and weir and rushy islet, oaring 
His willow-border’d, lily-paven and white- 
flowery waters. 
Ropert BripGes. 


In phonetic imitation of the Greek long-and-short  versification, 
according to William Stone’s rules, given in the J/ox¢hly Review for July, 
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passionate with nightingales, linked to the morrow’s dawn 
by tbe daffodil light low in the west; perhaps it is the 
quickening voices of life in wood and meadow that penetrate 
to the chilliest breast; or it may be the languid lotus-eating 
delight. At any rate, I 
always find that the advent 
of June awakens those 
cherished dreams which bloom 
annually and forlornly, un- 
violated by any disillusioned 
realities. Fancy has always 
cloudless skies above the long 
brown road that leads to 
summer seas, the lavender 
springs shining from the salt 
flats, and sea-pink and thyme 
clothe the lonely cliffs. Their 
brows are red in the golden 
afternoons, but sullen and cold 
is their base, where the dim 
caves, showing green dripping 
mouths, wait for the rising 
tide to fill with echoing shouts 
and murmurs the clammy 
silence. The sea glides up the 
sands and the soft wind 
carries its salt kisses to 
the tall lavender’s _ starry 
petals. Time tampers with 
some dreams and blows over 
them winds more salt-laden 
than those from  ocean’s 
fields, but I do_ hot 
Copyright think one is ever betrayed 
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by the happy ones that the month of roses revives. 
In June fashion seeks the town, and in ,the round 
of pleasure drowns the call of the green earth to seek in 
that most delicious moment its greenest, loveliest secrets. But 
there are some to whom the voice of London is like a Lorelei. 
It forces them unwillingly into the whirlpool of gay life, and 
they only escape when the darker green has come to the leaf, 
and the dust whitens the grass where the last petal of the wild 
rose has dropped. There are others who resist the fascination 
of the smoky-capped witch, and above the ebb and flow of streets 
hear a more compelling voice : 
**O far away, green waves your voices call, 
Your cool lips kiss the wild and weedy shore.” 
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If we wait long enough most things come to us, or we arrive 
at them, and the strong wish makes its fulfilment. The old 
Saxon sang: 

** For the harp he has no heart, nor for having of the rings, 
Nor in woman is his weal, in the world he’s no delight, 
Nor in anything whatever save the tossing of the waves, 


O for ever he has longing who is urged towards the sea.” 


So, one day, there lies before us the road leading whither we 
will, and up it blows a breeze tasting of brine and the heaving 
sea, and the fine sand powders the thin grass. Beyond, the sea 
lies, a blue line. Nearer, is the sparkle of white, and then the 
immeasurable widths and depths of the unharvested deep. I 
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think one wanders first to the little pools among the rocks. 
They have always the same sort of intimate life, looking into 
their blue-green eyes, that we remember in childhood. The 
tiny crab scuttles away on his thin green legs, the flat fish 
burrow in the sand, and a shoal of immature fish pursue mazy 
frolics. Beautiful is the pink seaweed, and that which is like 
fine brown hair, floating out from the edge where the red 
anemones cling. How slippery the rocks are, as the globules 
of the tangle crack at each step, but like satin and down 
is the wet sun-warmed moss beneath the bare feet. The 
little pools get quite hot, and one could lie in them, if 
so inclined, half the day till the turn of the tide, sent bounding 
through some narrow lane in the rocks, a cold deluge. Later in 
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the day one seeks a sheltered cove. In the afternoon sunshine 
the bay lies in a mist of gold, and the slow-moving tide creeps, in 
sighs and whispers, like some lover, to the embracing shore. I 
do not think that even among the loneliest hills is the sense of 
isolation is more complete. At one’s back rises the solid cliff; but 
the earth that bore us, undulating far away over head, is like a 
land that glimmers ‘“‘ betweenasleep and asleep!” At one’s feet 
glides endlessly those moon-swayed waters, and the brown sails 
come up from the underworld, move onward, and seem to 
disappear unverified. The scent of the thyme, mingles with the 
warm airs, touched with a breath of hay, that float down the 
banks from the meadows above. At no time does colour so 
impregnate the consciousness. There is the deep blue 
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of the sea, the paler blue of the 
sky, the greenness in the cave 
pools which is greener than 
emerald, brighter than the 
sparkle of dew on grass, the 
yellow of the sands, the radiance 
of the sea-daisy on the hoary 
rocks, the light green of the 
uncurling bracken beside the 
dull-hued thyme, and here and 
‘there the wan faces of late 
primroses. Each colour makes 
more delicious the contrast of 
the other. Blue and green are 
surely the colours of joy and 
health. On the gentle swell 
the seagulls swing idly to and 
fro, and perhaps along the coast 
stands a foam - fretted rock 
where broods a solitary guli. 
I have often thought how blank 
this world of sea and sky would 
be without his white, flashing 
wings, and the cries that seein 
so unreasoning to the unused 
ear, and yet are beautiful to those 
whose earliest memory linked 
together bird and sea. Gulls 
seem to personify the freedom 
of the sea, for its freedom, 
wild and unresting, is surely 
in the fibre of the whirling 
bird. They respond, too, to 
the spirit of the great waters, for they are the truest harbingers of 
storm. When the wind sinks, and the ** swan’s bath ”’ is smooth as 
the pool of forest nymph, and no cloud dims the bright sky, the 
culls will gather on the sand, and shriek along the cliffs and over 
the bare upland. Later on, their prophecy of the fury hidden by 
the calm is fulfilled, when they are seen tossed against the black 
cloud, like foam on the face of the cliff. I think the fairest 
hour by the shore is when darkness ‘falls from the aur.” 
The gulls have sought their home, or at least a temporary 
lodging, on the bleakest rock available, the last boat is drawn 
high, and no sound of oar or creak of cord disturbs the stillness. 
Night is already reigning on land ere the glimmering sea parts 
with the light stolen from the bright day. Just then some 
nepenthe, shed perhaps in holy dew, seems to soothe the 
‘“moaning of the homeless sea,” and into the violet twilight, 
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unseen, the stars are born. Sirius, it is said, shines brightest 
and lives reflected in the moving water as brilliantly as in the 
heavens. Against the rocks the tide laps, and, like the arms of 
a mother, steals slumberously round each lonely rock. With a 
long in-drawing sigh it ebbs and swells again, till with a deeper 
breath each drooping tangle and dank weed is floated wide. At 
that moment the thunder and murmur from the hidden sources 
of its being, that send the penetrating voice of the sea far 
inland, is almost hushed. 

But the ocean’s mutability is its charm, and to-day it may 
rest and moan, but to-morrow be as turbulent as it was 
when the accompanying photographs were taken. We have 
said little about them, because they tell their own tale of 
tossing billow and white surf, of breaker and rock, of the endless 
sea, and the solid unmoving shore. It may be useful to add that 
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they were taken in the Scilly Islands under very great difficulties, 
the photographer clothed in oilskins, having often to work in the 
wildest of weather. 


THE COLONIES... 
AND WOMEN. 


ERIOUS attention deserves to be paid to the lecture 
delivered at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, 
the other night, by Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun. Her 
chief point was that every facility was offered to the 
middle-class girl who desires to emigrate provided she 

possesses health and a desire to get on in the new country. But 
the difficulty lies in the 
attitude of the women 
themselves. In proof 
of this she quoted cer- 
tain instructive figures. 
Last year there were 
about 3,000 applica- 
tions to the Colonial 
Institute, yet only 316 
women actually went 
out, and of these less 
than half belonged to 
the middle classes. 
Mrs. Colquhoun then 
enquired what were 
the reasons that kept 
girls from wishing to 
become colonists. One 
no doubt lies in the 
wealth and = luxury 
of home. This tells 
in two. different 
directions. In the 
first place, girls are 
accustomed to _ too 
many pleasures. They 
are not willing to face 
the rude, primitive life 
that awaits them in the 
colonies, and they are 
not quick to recognise 
how much healthier 
the latter is than the 
sort of existence most 
of them are at present 
leading. Inthe second 
place, the increase of 
wealth and luxury 
gives employment to 
a great Many women 
who would not other- 
wise have anything to 
do. ‘There is a con- 
tinuously — increasing 
demand for milliners, 
dressmakers, and 
others whose business 
itis to clothe and adorn 
the human body. 
There are more women 
engaged in clerical, 
counting-house work 
and typewriting, more 
in journalism, in litera- 
ture, and in painting 
than there used to be. 
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by the luxury and extravagance of the girls at home.” But the 
girl’s attitude towards the Colonies is one of suspicion, indifference, 
and even fear. She does not know of a responsibility to coming 
generations. She does not feel the passion of patriotism, and no 
one has taught her the simplicity of taste, industry, and homeliness 
that would make the change welcome. Mrs. Colquhoun very 
sensibly protested against emigr ation being treated as a kind of 
charitable institution, and she does not think that the inc: apable 
skould be shipped off, far less that women should be allured to 
the colonies by visions of early marriage. What was wanted, she 
said, 1 Ina fine passage, ‘* was an alters ition in women’s attitude, 
especially in the attitude of the middie-class women. More 
courage, more simplicity, and, above all, more patriotism.” 
In all this the lecturer had hex ost exclusively in her mind 
the middle-class woman, but there is much more scope for the 
working girl. No 
- doubt the best place 
* for a woman to emi- 
grate to at the present 
moment is Canada. 
There she will expe- 
rience a minimum of 
the hardships  inci- 
dental to change. 
Society is expanding 
very quickly, and there 
is plenty of work to be 
done by female hands. 
We might take the 
dairy as acase in point. 
It is a growing indus- 
try in that part of the 
world, and offers limit- 
less scope. Any young 
woman who has been 
able to afford the 
means of getting her- 
self trained to farm 
work has chances of 
managing or even 
owning a‘dairy on her 
own account, while 
the hard work would 
provide employment 
for any number of 
women of the servant 
girl class. Moreover, 
whereas a wife in this 
country is looked upon 
as something of an 
encumbrance, she is 
very much prized 
there. There is abun- 
dance of work for her 
to organise and super- 
intend the farms, which 
the poorest emigrant 
has a chance ot ac- 
quiring. Of course, it 
is unnecessary to dilate 
on the demand that 
there is for servant 
girls. They are in the 
happy position of being 
much wanted all the 
world over, so much 
so, indeed, that one 
scruples to advise 
them to .leave this 
country. On the other 
i hand, those young 
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virl has far more 

opportunities of earning a kind of livelihood. Now what does 
the empire outside of Great Britain offer? The woman who 
goes to it must give up much. Her life in the colonies must 
be to some extent lonely; at any rate, she will have no chance 
of enjoying such society as came in her way at home. In the 
next place she will have to forfeit many of those little comforts 
and luxuries that she prizes. In the third place, instead of lolling 
about at routs and garden parties she will have to undertake a 
certain amount of manual work. We do not re‘er to women of 
the working classes, but to those who would naturally marry 
settlers of some means. What the women would gain is the first 
and best of all the gifts that Nature has showered ng mortals, 
and that is health of body and of mind. Mrs. Colquhoun 
probably describes the case correctly when she says that many 
of our girls would refuse to go even if their parents wished it. 
Many a young colonist coming back from a holiday would carry 
a bride out to his new home were it not that “he was daunted 


taken to millinery, 
dressmaking, and other genteel but half-starved occupations 
could scarcely do better than shape their course to distant lands, 
It is notorious that in this country they are degenerating in 
physique, and while confined to shops and offices are likely to be 
so. Fresh country air and rural pursuits would make new women 
of them, and they cannot be too urgently advised to try emigration. 
In our opinion, if the end, which Mrs. Colquhoun seeks, is to be 
attained, it will be by bringing forward considerations of this 
kind. We cannot conceive of any considerable quantity of 
women emigrating on account of their imperialism, nor would 
men do so either as a matter of fact. Abstract principles do not 
usually guide people to shape their own individual actions, and 
it would be unfair to expect that a man or woman would decide 
on a given course of action that would influence the whole of 
their lives afterwards owing to a feeling of patriotism. It is more 
like human nature that they should be guided by material 
considerations. 
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THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


T would be interesting to speculate as to whether the editor 
of the future will not make a more trenchant cutting down 
of the work of the past than has yet been accomplished. 
books multiply at an ever-increasing rate, so that space 
can scarcely be found to contain great and growing libraries 

like the British Museum, and it has become almost impossible 
for anyone man to read thoroughly the literature in which he is 
interested. But many authors have left behind them a volume 
of work out of all proportion to the treasures contained in it. 
This was the case pre-eminently with Wordsworth, who is a 
poet only to be read in selections. Tor that reason, we have 
little or no fault to find with the omissions of Professor Knight 
in the new edition of the Poems of Walliam Wordsworth (Newnes), 
which he has just published. He is an authority second to none, 
and in taste and equipment has few equals. The volume, too, is 
most attractive in print and appearance, yet we doubt if there 
are many people who would have the enthusiasm and the perse- 
verance to read it through from beginning to end. According 
to an unwritten law or convention, certain things have to be 
included in a volume of selections from any poet, whether they 
are of much value to the reader or not; but an unorthodox 
editor might with some advantage have drawn his blue pencil 
through the ** Poems Written in Youth.” Those referring to 
the period of childhood contain two of value—‘* We are 
Seven,” and ‘My heart leaps up when I behold.” The 
former is not quite natural, as a cottage girl would never 
keep harping on the phrase put into her mouth; but the 
latter contains at least one line that has passed into proverbial 
philosophy : 
** My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


The “* Poems Founded on the Affections” might also be cut down 
to advantage, and the ‘* Poems on the Names of Places” omitted 
altogether. Of the ‘‘ Poems of the ancy,” several, such as *‘ The 
Green Linnet” and * To the Small Celandine,’’ deserve to be 
preserved, but the others may easily be neglected. Even in the 
* Poems of the Imagination” there are many that certainly do not 
live on account of their poetry, though in some Wordsworth 
rises to his very highest level. No finer description of a maiden 
has been written than the familiar one: ~ 
‘**T saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 
Iler household notions light and free, 
And steps of virgin-liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


All the “ Lucy” poems are beautiful, and it would be difficult 
to find an exact parallel for that short poem in two verses called 
‘© A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal”: ; 


** A slumber did my spirit seal ; 
I had no human fears : ; 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No moticn kas she now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees ; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal ccurse, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees.” 


The “Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle” is a typical 
example of Wordsworth’s poetry. It is ail on a high level, 
yet only once does he soar into the empyrean, and then 
it is to give us a verse than which the English language 
has nothing finer : 


** Love had he found in huts where poor men lie: 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills ” 


The “ Tintern Abbey,” in addition to being beautiful in itsclf, 
possesses a biographical value that will always ensure its 
preservation. In it Wordsworth has given us one of the most 
interesting histories of the inner life of the poet ever written. 
We have three stages in the poet’s development touched 
upon. First, “the coarser pleasures of my boyish days and 
their glad animal movements,” then the time which was 


probably like to that of Shakespeare’s lover ‘ sighing like a 
furnace”’: 
‘* The sounding cataract 

fIaunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The. mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye.” 


Out of that condition he passes into one of greater maturity, 
when he can say in lines Tennyson deemed the most exquisite 
in the language : 
** For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thouchts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 


it is somewhat sad to think that Wordsworth, following the 
course usual with men, passed this stage too, and, as it were, 
materialised, so that rapture and passion and deep emotion 
became to him things of the past. 

Ot the sonnets it is difficult to say which ought to have been 
left out. He who reads them purely and simply for the best they 
contain would certainly not like to part with “* The World is Too 
Much With Us,” witb its celebrated ending: 


‘Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Ilave glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Ilave sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


««Scorn Not the Sonnet,” too, is very nearly on the highest level. 
The one composed upon Westminster Bridge ranks among our 
best literature, and will bear once more quoting: 


‘* Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul wno could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeiess air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still!” 


The “ Memorials of a Tour in Scotland” are generally readable, 
and on a few occasions touch the high-water mark of poetry, as 
in the well-known ‘Solitary Reaper,” with its unforgettable 
verse: 
‘*Will no one tell me what she sings ?° 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 


And battles long ago.” 


In “A Poet’s Epitaph” you have the complete Words- 
worth. On the one side‘a man hard to the point of bitterness, a 
man who could fling such stinging epigrams as the following : 


‘* Physician art thou? one, all eyes, 
Philosopher ! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave ?” 


and on the other the sage, gentle and wise and loving who could 
write the following: 
** But who is he, with modest looks, 
And cla1 in homely raisset brown ? 
He murmurs near the ranning biooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 3 
And you must love him, ere to you 

IIe will seem worthy of your love. 
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The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart,— 
The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 


But he is weak ; both man and boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might enjoy 

The things which others understand.” 


It has been said, or ought to have been said, that Charles 
Darwin is, as it were, the watershed between two systems of 
thought, and therefore between two schools of poetry. Words- 
worth’s optimistic attitude towards Nature, his belief that all 
was for the best in the best of all possible worlds, and the tacit 
assumption so often found in his poems that Nature has a 
personal regard for each of her children, is opposed to the modern 
understanding that life is based on cruelty, that Nature is “ red 
in tooth and claw,” and that she is utterly indifferent to the 
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welfare of the individual. What Ruskin called the pathetic 
fallacy has long been exploded, and with its explosion our 
sympathy with much that is in Wordsworth has also passed 
away. Beautiful as is the following passage, it no longer com- 
mands assent to its truthfulness: 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
3ut trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


In expression this is perfect, but it fails to meet the modern 
scientific thought. Yet a precious remnant has been, and we 
believe ever will be, preserved. 

Most of the passages we have quoted, and many more that 
could be added to them, appear to us true and beautiful, and 
to go deeper than any system of philosophy, so that they are 
likely to retain their appeal to the human heart as long and as 
effectually as the deepest truths in the Bible and the finest 
passages in Homer. 


SPORT IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


N igor I returned to my camp on 
the Luapula River after a three 
months’ trip across Congo State 
territory to the Upper Kafue 
River. Amongst other game 

which | shot on that trip were several 
lechwe, the first of this antelope I had 
come across. On my _ return, my 
brother showed me the skin of a lechwe 
which had come from Lake Bang weolo, 
and comparing it with a skin which I 
had brought with me I noticed a 
difference in the markings. The 
common lechwe is of a rufous red 
colour, with white belly and white 
extending up under the neck and black 
below the knees, whereas the skin 
irom Bangweolo showed black flanks 
and black marking on the head. The 
Native Commissioner of the district 
told me that he had seen some lechwe 
nearly as black as sable on a previous 
trip to the lake, so we decided to make 
a journey there and secure a complete 
specimen if possible. 

It was a fortnight before Christ- 

mas, and the rains had commenced; 


a few heavy showers had fallen, but BLACK 


the weather had cleared again, and we 

expected the customary fortnight’s dry weather due about 
Christmas. This was the best and, in fact, the only possible 
time to get into the swamps to hunt, because the lake was 
at its lowest, and the reeds and long grass were likely to be burnt 
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LECHWE BULL FROM BANGIEOLO. 


off in places. The south end of Lake Bangweolo is one vast 
swamp, through which the Luapula River flows, draining the 
lake and forming one of the sources of the Congo. We travelled 
for two days across sandy plains perfectly flat, and sparsely 
covered with a small scrub, not unlike 
Karoo bush. WHartebeeste, roan and 
reed buck were seen in numbers, but 
our crowd of carriers and the want of 
cover of any kind made stalking so 
difficult that we shot very little on the 
way. On the third day we reached 
the edge of the sand plain, and at a 
level of perhaps 2oft. lower stretched 
the huge swamp as far as the eye could 
see, partly burned bare, partly grown 
over again with a thick growth of 
coarse grass, and. partly unburnt 
tangle of reeds toft. high. During 
the rains this would be all under water, 
but then it was passable on foot. This 
half-dried swamp was intersected by 
channels, mud pools, and back-waters. 
Away out towards the horizon we could 
see the little huts of a tribe of natives 
called “* Watwa.” These natives live 
in the swamps, their staple article of 
diet being fish and flour, made from 
the seed of the water-lily, although 
during the rains they grow patches 
of cassara root and sweet potatoes 
at the edge of the swamp. They 
smear their bodies with mud to protect 
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A VERY SMALL ORIBY. 


them from mosquitos, and are extremely dirty and evil 
smelling in consequence. They are very low down in the 
scale of humanity, and have a bad reputation amongst tribes 
living on the high ground, which reputation they upheld during 
our visit. We reached the edge of 
the swamp about midday and stopped 
to lunch. Here the landscape had the 
appearance of a bog, and at a sand 
promontory, jutting out into the swamp 
about six miles off, were several trees 
and the remains ofan old native village. 
We decided to camp there that night, 
and went on ahead of our loads on the 
look-out for game. <A deep channel, 
about 30yds. wide, ran along the edge 
of the swamp, dividing it from the high 
ground, and we followed this. Suddenly 
we noticed a herd of buck drinking on 
the other side of the channel, and a 
glance through the glasses told me they 
were what we had come in search of— 
black lechwe. No cover of any sort 
was to be had, but as they were below 
the level of the plain, by crawling on 
our bellies we were able to get to about 
25oyds. from them. We drew lots for 
shots, and, as luck would have it, I 
was last. However, the first shot, 
which was a miss, sent them off ata 
gallop, and I had just time to jump up 
and let go as they went over a slight rise. -I heard my bullet 
¢o home, and, although the whole herd disappeared from view, | 
felt sure that one was lying dead or wounded somewhere near. 
The report of the rifles had brought up our boys, and just as I 
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Was preparing to cross the channel on 
the shoulders of one of them, the black 
snout of a big crocodile appeared on 
the water about 2oyds. away. This 
cooled my ardour, and instead of cross- 
ing I sat down, rifle in hand, to wait 
for him. He soon reappeared a bit 
further off, and I banged at him, but 
he was too quick for me. However, 
these vermin are easily scared in day- 
light, and, after firing a shot or two 
into the water, about a dozen boys 
crossed breast deep, found the lechwe 
dead, and brought him across. | felt 
rather pleased with myself; but shortly 
afterwards David, who had gone up 
round a bend of the stream, returned 
to say that he had shot two much 
bigger bulls, and when they were 
carried in I saw that mine was only a 
half-developed animal. 

After instructing the boys to carry 
the buck to where we intended to 
camp, we separated and went off shoot- 
ing in different directions. I crossed 
the channel, and struck straight out 
towards where the open water of the 
lake was supposed to be. I saw lechwe 
several times, and followed a herd con- 
taining some grand old bulls. They were very shy, however, and 
took me a long way off before I got a shot. Walking was very 
heavy, as the ashes from the burnt reeds lay about a foot deep on 
the top of soft soil, and every now and again I wouid step into the 
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soft mud of a half-dried pool. I passed countless flocks of ducks, 
geese, and pelicans, and sometimes walked within 2oyds. of them 
without disturbing them. Finally, after several unsuccessful 
shots, and an arduous bit of stalking, during which I was black 
from head to foot with ashes and mud, 
I shot one of the biggest bulls and 
wounded another. Leaving the boy 
who was with me to cut off the buck’s 
head and follow me, I[ tracked the 
wounded bull. Its spoor ‘took me in 
the direction of camp, and presently 
turned into a patch of fresh green grass 
about breast deep. I went through this 
for a bit, and then stepped on a high 
tuft of old grass to look for my boy. As 
I glanced round I saw the head of a 
lion about goyds. away. I was not 
quite sure at first what it was, as only 
the tops of the head and ears were 
visible. Only two cartridges remained 
in my pouch, and one of these was a 
miss-fire. My spare gun, a double +577 
Express, had been taken by David when 
we separated, so I felt rather annoyed. 
However, I raised my rifle to fire at the 
head, when up popped another, then 
another, until I counted no less than 
six lions. 

While following the spoor I had 
been going round in a half-circle, and 
just beyond the lions I could see my boy 
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coming towards me straight for them. They were all watching me 
by this time, and I signalled to him to go back, but he did not 
understand me, and still came on till about 30yds. from them. 
He was carrying the lechwe head on his shoulders, and imme- 
diately he saw the lions he stopped dead, and I heard him 
ejaculate ‘‘Hoh!” They turned their heads at this, and one of 
them grunted something also resembling “*Hoh!” As _ they 
turned I had a splendid opportunity for a shot at the head 
of the biggest, but with the ammunition I had and the position 
of myself and the native in the long 
grass I thought it rather risky. I 
shouted to the boy to make a detour 
and come alongside me, which he did, 
the lions watching him all the time. 
We tried to drive them out of the grass 
into the open beyond, where I would 
have felt safe in firing; but they were 
feeding on the lechwe which I had 
wounded, and as we approached a 
lioness put her tail in the air and 
growled. So, considering discretion 
the better part of valour, and as dusk 
was coming on, we beat an orderly 
retreat. 

We were near the head of the 
channel which I had crossed pre- 
viously, and, to get round the top end 
where it was shallow, to cross, we had 
to walk within sight of the lions for 
20ooyds. or 300yds., and then wade 
across knee deep. When I got to the 
other side I looked back, and counted 
the heads of seven lions against the 
skyline; they had followed us to the 
water's edge. There was not light 
enough to risk a shot, and as I had 
hopes of meeting them on the morrow 
when better prepared, I did not disturb 
them, but made my way back to camp, 
where I arrived after dark. The others had each bagged a 
lechwe, and I was informed that the cook and another boy had 
seen two lions not far from where I met them. 

We prepared bullets that night, and next morning at 
daybreak went out after them. We found the remains of the 
lechwe, and followed the lions’ spoor till we came to where they 
had crossed a wide and deep channel during the night. Without 
a canoe we could not cross this, and had to give up the hunt. 
Next day rain fell heavily, and we contented ourselves with 
shooting ducks and geese near the camp. The following 
morning, however, was dry, and we were all out at daybreak. 
1 had unsuccessfully stalked several 
lechwe, as they were getting extremely 
wary, and about ten o'clock, on my 
way back to camp, I noticed fresh 
spoor of what I took to be a lioness. 
It led into aclump of reeds, and, taking 
up a position on one side, | sent some 
boys who were with me to beat 
through. They came on the remains 
of a lechwe newly killed and partly 
eaten, and with a great noise continued 
beating. Presently the reeds opposite 
me moved, and I got a glimpse of a 
huge head, and a minute later an 
enormous leopard broke cover a bit 
further off. I fired with the +577, but 
missed him as he lurched into another 
long belt of reeds. I sent the beaters 
up to beat him back to me again, but 
the brute refused to be turned, and 
broke through them with aroar. Then 
I went on ahead, and, finding a_ break 
in the belt of reeds, I sat down oppo- 
site it, and instructed the boys to go 
back and beat straight on, which they 
did. They got nearer and nearer, and 
soon the leopard bolted out across the 
open. I fired, and hit him in the 
shoulder with a split +303 bullet. He 
immediately turned, and 1 picked 
up my *577, which was lying beside 
me, and sent another bullet after 
him, upon which he crawled halfway back to the cover 
and lay down on his side. I could see part of his body 
above the tangled short grass, and I waited till the boys 
came up, and then, thinking he was dead, we went up 
close to him. I was standing knee deep in a tangle of badly- 
burned reeds broken down by the wind, with one of my boys 
standing near me, instructing the men to get a pole to carry 
the carcase into camp, when suddenly there was a_ roar, 
and the leopard was on us. I was knocked down, but managed 
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to fire the left barrel of my rifle from the hip as I fell. Blinded 
by the fire and smoke, if not touche by the bullet, the brute 
turned and crawled back to the cover he had bzen driven out 
of; had I had the other barrel loaded 1 could have dropped 
him. I thought he could not last very long, as he was bleeding 
freely, and seemed to have a broken shoulder, so after waiting 
a little I tried to see if he was dead, but whenever anyone 
approached the thicket a warning growl sent them back. 
After repeated ineffectual attempts to draw him out, I left two 





A WOUNDED DULL. 


boys to watch him while I returned to camp about two miles off 
to get some food, as I was faint and hungry, it being nearly 
2p.m. Both the others were in camp, and after I had satisfied 
the inner man we got all our boys together and set out for the 
scene of action. The other two, being fresher than me, arrived 
first, and this is what happened. They asked the boys in charge 
where the leopard was, and they took them up close to the reeds 
to point out the place where ne lay. \Wnile they were examining 
the spoor and discussing it with the boys, the brute charged out 
at them with a roar, and one of the boys in turning to run 


knocked up against David and upset him. Lyons promptly got 





AN EIGHT-FOOT LEOPARD. 


a head on the animal, but the check action was on his rifle, and 
before he could put it off and pull the leopard had turned back 
again. I saw this little performance as | came up, and for a 
moment I thought one of them was being mauled. We took 
up positions in line and tried to get him beat or drawn out. It 
was too dangerous to go in after him, as there was no room to 
handle a rifle, and we could not turn and run like niggers. 
The boys got bamboo poles, and, rushing up to the thicket 
repeatedly, beat down the reeds, turning to run whenever they 
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heard his warning growl. Although he came to the edge after 
them several times we could not get a shot at him. The belt of 
reeds in which he was lying was a long narrow strip along the 
bank of a deep channel, and by beating them down we made 
a break in the belt and confined him to a smaller piece of 
cover. About that time a thought struck me to make a tripod 
with three bamboo poles, and to set this up close to the edge 
of the reeds, and from the top of this I might be able to see the 
leopard when he moved. I climbed up on this, but could not 
see him, although he was lying within 2oyds. of me. Then, 
while the beaters again tried to draw him, I waited, +303 in 
hand; I could not use my *577, as I was afraid the recoil would 
knock me off my insecure perch. This time several of the 
beaters ran into the break in the reeds, and in turning to run 
back one of them tripped and fell. I saw the long spotted body 
of the leopard dash straight for him, and from my shaky position 
I fired and missed. The next minute they were rolling over 
together. My rifle had jammed, and I tried in vain to eject the 
empty cartridge, then shouted to my brother, who could not see 
what was going on, to hand me up his rifle, but before he could 
reach me the leopard had left the man and returned to his lair. 
We got the man away, and while we were fixing up his wounds 
heavy rain came on, and as darkness was approaching we 
returned to camp, soaking wet and disheartened. 

Next morning I returned, but could find no trace of the 
animal, the rain having washed out all tracks. 1 could see, 
however, a deep zigzag trench in the ground where he had no 
doubt lain most of the time. I did not think he could survive 
his wounds, but that was little consolation to me, as he was the 
biggest and darkest leopard I ever saw. The Watwa natives 
said he was of a kind peculiar to the swamps, and they hold these 
in great dread. I have shot many leopards, but none of them 
ever came near his size. 

We stayed two days more, and shot puku, hartebeeste, 


lechwe, reed-buck, and a number of pretty little oriby, about_ 





SNAPSHOT OF A REED-BUCK. 


half the size of the usual kind. These little buck would often 
lie quite close to the sand till we were very near them. They 
were a bright red colour and white underneath, and very fleet. 
We engaged several \Vatwa natives as carriers, etc., but they 
only came to see what they could steal. One day I shot a reed- 
buck in sight of the camp and left two Watwa to carry it in 
while I went after a hartebeeste, but I never saw either niggers 
or buck again. It was no use following them into the swamps, 
as they knew every inch of the ground and water. They had 
small canoes hidden everywhere, and immediately they crossed a 
stream they sank the canoe again where they alone knew where 
to find it. Our boys were afraid to follow them, as they used 
poisoned arrows, and sometimes set poisoned stakes in the tracks 
leading to their haunts. The lechwe got extremely shy before 
we left. 

The last day I was out shooting I stalked an old bull 
which was lying down. I had succeeded in crawling up to 
within 30oyds. of him without being seen, but the space between 
us was perfectly bare, and I lay watching him while I regained 
my wind. I was two miles from camp, yet when a gun-shot 
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sounded there—so indistinct that I scarcely heard it—the lechwe 
was on his feet at once and on the alert. It was a fatal alarm 
for him, though, as next moment he dropped with a bullet 
through his shoulder. 

During the last two days our camp was rather uncom- 
fortable owing to the swarms of flies that came round. Inside 
the tents was perfectly black with them, and at meal-times, if a 
boy tripped on a tent-rope, he sent them buzzing in clouds round 
us. On the day we packed up and started to return the rains 
recommenced in earnest. It was one continuous shower all the 
forty miles of our return journey. Our specimen skins were 
completely damaged owing to the native who carried them 
lagging behind, sleeping out in the rain with them, and not 
turning up till a day after us. 

During this trip we had no camera with us, and the photo- 
graphs are those of specimens which we procured with great 
trouble at the edge of the swamp (three months afterwards), 
when the plains were all under water. When hunting them 
then we had to wade continuously from knee to waist deep and 
shoot standing. 

The black lechwe is a true water-buck, and sticks to the 
swamps, and it is a pretty sight to see a herd of them galloping 
across a flooded plain; they send the water flying in spray, 
which flashes in the sunlight. 


LADIES’ GOLF. 


“A OLF has perhaps had as much literature devoted to it as any other 
sport, but until now, we think, it has never been treated entirely 
from the feminine point of view. The publication of Miss May 
Hezlet’s book, ‘‘ Ladies’ Golf” (Hutchinson), is a very great 

testimony to the hold this game is taking on the weaker sex. There is no 
doubt that in the first instance ladies were driven to golf in desperation. 
To have to sit quietly at home while the menfolk spent every spare moment 
on the links was bad enough, but when it came 
to having to listen to a detailed accourt of 
each match and the number of strokes taken in 
each bunker, and wild ravings about niblicks, 
mashies, and five up and four to play, the only 
thing to do was to become a golfer too. Even 
now, though many ladies play the game for its 
own sake, and play it well, it is an open 
question whether it is a; popular as its en- 
thusiasts would have us believe. In two clubs 
of which the writer was 2 member for several 
years there were a hundred or more lady mem- 
bers, and out of this number not more than 
twenty at the most were regular players. Nor 
is this exceptional. | Again, anyone taking the 
trouble to go over the list of first-class players 
will notice how very seldom a new name is added 
to it—that is to say, in proportion to the 
number of clubs and the length of their mem- 
bers’ lists. The reason of this is partly that 
the majority of players are not properly taught, 
and will not take the trouble to study the game. 
No one can get the full enjoyment out of golf 
until they are able not only to hit good shots, 
but to hit them in the right way, and many 
women never do this. The best thing to do is 
to have a few lessons with a professional as a 
beginning, and an occasional round with him at 
intervals, so that he may correct any bad habits. 
Those who are not able for various reasons to 
employ a professional should enlist the services 
of some friend who has mastered the gane, 
and with the help of a good book on golf 
they should have no difficulty in making goo] 
progress. Certainly they could have no better 
authority to refer to than Miss Hezlet, who is 
not only a first-class player herself, but has had 
exceptional opportunities for ‘studying the 
different styles and methods of the best lady golfers of the day. The directions 
she gives in the chapters on driving, 


simple and practical that even a beginner will have no difficuity in understanding 


iron play, putting, and fancy strokes are so 


them, while more advanced players will find many useful hints to enable them to 
cure themselves of those bad habits which are so easy to contract and so difficult 
to find a remedy for. There is no royal road to success in golf, and it 
requires a great deal of patience and perseverance to become a really fine 
pliyer. One point on which Miss Hezlet lays great stress is the importance 
of taking out one club and practising the shots with it over and over again 
until a complete mastery is gained over it. She says: ‘‘It may be 
mono onous to go out with only one club, but a gool half-hour’s or hour's 
practice with that one club is worth more, and will accomplish more good 
in the way of improvement, than several rounds of the links in ordinary 
play.” 

The chapters on the championship meetings and county golf, with 
which Miss Hezlet deals at great length, might have been cut down to 
advantage. They are not very interesting to read, and a tabulated list of 
the winners and runners-up weuld have served the purpose equally well. 
The descriptions, too, of famous lady golfers and their methods are not very 
enlightening, and might easily have been dispensed with. We think Miss 
Hezlet is right, however, in devoting a considerable amount of space to 
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**Some points in the rules.” It is impossible to have them all by heart, 
especially as some of them are rather difficult to understand, but there would 
be less unpleasantness and fewer disputes if players would make themselves 
better acquainted with these having reference to points which are continua!ly 
cropping up in every game. Some notes on dress, the choosing of clubs, 
and a short description of a few of the principal golf clubs, which will be 
of great help to competitors who have to play over them, are among the 
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FRANCIS. 


By M. 


ONDAY! Even to the most casual observer this fact 
would have been announced by the appearance of 
the rambling village; the new budding hedges were 
remorselessly weighted with household gear, fresh 
from the tub; the very grass plots were whitened 

with the same, but the gooseberry bushes were as yet unadorned 
with extraneous trophies, for, as everyone knows, a thrifty rustic 
housewife relegates the washing and ‘getting up” of fine things 
to Tuesdays. 

That popular house of entertainment known as ‘The 
Three Choughs, the weather-beaten sign of which bore the 
partly obliterated presentment of a triplet of birds unknown to 
naturalists, The Three Choughs, I say, was no exception to 
the general rule. From the gnarled branches of pear and plum 
tree depended many waving tokens of Mrs. Sibley’s industry ; 
between the trees the clothes lines were weighted with the like. 
Alice, her rosy-cheeked daughter, went periodically to and fro 
from wash-house to hedge with a basket poised on one sturdy hip, 
or, for the sake of variety, set jauntily aloft on her curly head. 

The bar was left to take care of itself; at that hour callers 
were unlikely. Noontide was prst, evening had not yet come. 
If any stray waggoner or chance bicyclist were in need of 
refreshment, he had but to uplift his voice, or to knock on the 
worn panels of the door leading from the taproom to Mrs. Sibley’s 
private premises. Many succeeding generations of knuckles 
had, indeed, removed the last vestige of paint from the panels 
in question, and endued them with a fine meilow tint of 
their own. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Sibley was enjoying herself so much in 
the midst of her suds, so thoroughly immersed in soaping and 
kneading and wringing, that such a summons was thrice repeated 
without effect; and it was not until Alice, returning from one of 
her expeditions to the hedge, chanced to glance casually at the 
taproom window, that the impatient customer contrived to attract 
attention. 

Seeing a man’s face peering discontentedly through the 
latticed panes, and hearing a corresponding voice repeatedly 
shouting, Alice set down her basket and hurried into the house. 

‘“We don’t often have no one callin’ at this time o’ day,” 
she remarked with a pleasant smile, by way of greeting. 

The man gave his order for a pint of beer without noticing 
the intended apology, and dropped into one of the wooden chairs 
allotted to customers. 

Alice glanced at him askance as she set jug and glass 
before him. A tall young fellow, not more than twenty-five, 
with a face browned by sun and wind till it was as dark as a 
gipsy’s, thick black hair, good features, and the strangest eyes 
that the girl had ever beheld in a human face. They were like 
hawk’s eyes, keen and clear, and with that fixed, far-away look 
peculiar to the eyes of a bird or beast of prey. Yet the man’s 
face was not a cruel face, and by and by, meeting Alice’s 
questioning gaze, he smiled hesitatingly. 

Alice was a good girl, and had always been well looked 
after by her mother; but it was part of the business of life, as 
she conceived it, to enter frankly into conversation with all who 
chanced to need refreshment at The Three Choughs, and she 
was interested in each, from the oldest customer to the latest 
and most casual caller. 

‘Where be come from?’ enquired Alice now, propping 
herself against the lintel of the door, and surveying the stranger 
with undisguised curiosity. 

He wore corduroys and leggings, and yet was no game- 
keeper; he carried a small bundle and a sturdy stick, but she 
felt sure that he was not a tramp. 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder, looking at her fora 
moment before replying ; his words cameat last slowly as though 
he were unused to much speech. 

“Yonder,” he said. ‘‘Chudbury way.” 

Alice glibly ran through the names of several villages, with 
an interrogative pause after each, and the newcomer shook his 
head in every case, without, however, further attempting to 
enlighten her. 

She stopped at length, evidently at a loss, and the man, 
setting down his glass, laughed suddenly, a joyous, good- 
humoured laugh, pleasant to hear. 
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other matters upon which Miss Hezlet has some good sound advice to 
offer. She puts in a timely plea, too, for the captain and secretar, of the 
club, which merits some attention. Their duties are often very arduous, 
and they deserve more consideration than we are afraid they get. Wherever 
funds would permit of it, an excellent plan would be to have a_ paid 
secretary, for in a large club there is more work connected with the post 
than an ordinary member has leisure to undertake. 


WOODS. 


‘“You be fair beat, my maid,” said he. “But I d’ ‘low 
you’d not be so very much the wiser if I was to tell ‘ee I be 
come from Tewley Warren—that’s where I be come from.” He 
dropped his voice and his face clouded over. ‘ That’s where 
I’ve a-lived all my life,” he added. 

“ Why have ’ee left now then?” enquired Alice. 

“©T didn’t leave o’ my own free will—ye mid be sure o’ that.” 
said he. 

Alice looked up enquiringly, and he continued after a pause, 
still slowly and somewhat hesitatingly, as though he found it 
difficult to lay hold of the words he needed. 

‘©T did live there wi’ my wold father; and when he shifted 
to the new house Squire wasn’t willin’ for I to go on a-livin’ 
there. He did want our place for one o’ the keepers—a married 
man wi’ a fam’ly—he didn’t hold, he said, wi’ lettin’ a young 
chap, same as I, bide there. He did turn I out—to speak plain.” 

“Oh-h!’' said Alice, commiseratingly. <‘*’Twere a bit 
hard, I d’ ’low.”’ 

“It were mortal hard,” said he. 

He raised the tumbler of beer to his lips but set it down 
avain untasted. ‘To give Squire his due,” he said, ‘he did 
offer to keep I on for the same money what I did have when the 
wold man were livin’, but I wouldn’t have it. ‘No, sir,’ says 
I, «I bain’t a-goin’ to be takin’ orders in the place where I did 
used to be my own master.’ ‘Twas just same as if I was my 
own master when my father were alive; he didn't never interfere 
wi’ I, poor wold chap.” 

It was perhaps Alice’s fancy that a momentary dimness 
veiled the hawk eyes—in any case it was only momentary. 

**So here I be,” summed up the ex-warrener, conclusively. 

“Here you be,” echoed Alice; then, alter a moment's 
pause, “ what be goin’ to do now ?” 

**T don’t know,” said the man. 

‘Where be goin’ to?” 

**T don’t know,” he said again. 

At this moment Mrs. Sibley’s voice was heard calling 
aloud for her daughter, that lady’s heavy foot presently sounded 
in the narrow passage without, and she burst into the room. 

“Dear, to be sure! Did ever a body see such a maid! 
Us so busy and clothes not half done wi’; and here ye must 
stand gawkin’ and gossipin’ as if twas the middle of the week. 
There, drink up your beer, do, good man, and let’s ha’ done wi’ 
tte 

She addressed these words to the new comer in a somewhat 
softened tone, and he nodded good-humouredly. 

“All right, missus; I'll not be long now,” he said, as he 
poured out his second glass. 

‘‘ There, for shame, mother! Let the poor soul take his drink 
in peace,” whispered Alice. ‘He's come far—from Tewley 
Warren; he'’ve a-been turned out now his father be dead.” 

Mrs. Sibley, with a soapy hand on either hip, surveyed the 
young man curiously. 

“© T did used to know Warrener Baverstock well,’’ she 
remarked slowly. ‘ Warrener Baverstock up to Chudbury— 
e-es—I did used to know en.” 

‘¢ He were my father,” remarked the other with a momentary 
gleam of pleasure in his eyes. 

‘* He did used to come here often and often,’ continued Mrs. 
Sibley, emphatically. ‘‘ He’d sit there—as mid be where you 
be a-sittin’? now—-and he’d take his glass, he would: a most 
respectable man he were. My poor husband were alive, too, in 
them days—ah, times is changed, bain’t they? Here be I, a 
poor widow ‘ooman wi’ my own livin’ to get, tho’ there’s them 
as did ought to be gettin’ it for I in my ancient years.” 

She paused to shake her head. Young Baverstock’s atten- 
tion seemed to have wandered during the latter part of her 
speech, and he sipped his ale without evincing any curiosity as 
tothe hint she had recently thrown out. Aiter the manner of 
her kind, however, she at once proceeded to elucidate it. 

«?Tisn’t as if I didn’t have somebody as did ought to be 
a-doin’ for I. There’s my son—a big, strong, hearty chap—my 
right hand he did used to be—there’s a deal to be done about 
this here place, you know.” 

‘< T d’ ‘low there is,” agreed Baverstock, absently. 

««’Tisn’t only the public,” she continued, ‘tho’ I d’ ‘low it 
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be a bit hard for two women to have to manage all they menfolk 
—but there’s a bit of a farm to be seen to. Well, when I say a 
farm, 1 do mean a couple o’ cows and a few pigs and chickens 
and that; and we do always grow our own spuds and greens, 
you know; and a few ranks o’ roots to help out wi’, for the cows, 
you know, in the winter. A man be wanted for all that kind o’ 
work, and it do seem hard as I should have to throw away my 
dibs to strangers when I mid have my own flesh and blood 
a-workin’ for nothin’.” 

‘It do,” agreed Baverstock, this time with more attention. 
*« \WWhy don’t your son do it, then ?” he enquired, after a pause. 

** \Why?” repeated Mrs. Sibley in a tone of deep disgust. 
‘** Because he’ve a-been and gone and got married—that’s why, 
the unnat’ral feliow,’’ she added witheringly. 

The young man surveyed her without hazarding a remark ; 
those strange eyes of his remained as impressive as ever, but the 
corners of his mouth turned slightly upwards. 

«“T warn’t a-goin’ to let en bring his wife here,” continued 
the old woman. ‘I didn’t never fancy her, and ’twas again’ my 
will he did take up wi’ her. ‘ You dou’t bring her here,’ I says. 
‘Then I don’t stop here,’ says he. ‘All right, my lad,’ says 
I, ‘ye can march.’ So he marched. He be a-workin’ over 
to New Brewery now—down in the town.” 

Baverstock apparently considered that this communication 
called forno comment; at all events, he made none. 

Mrs. Sibley, who had wrought herself up to the point 
of exposing the full extent of her grievances, was no whit 
abashed by his silence, however, and continued excitedly. “ The 
menfolk—there! they do seem to think a poor lone ‘ooman fit 
for nothin’ but to make a laughin’-stock on! Dear heart alive, 
‘tis enough to drive a body silly! Can't seem to find a decent 
civil-spoke chap nowheres, can us, Alice? The minute a thing 
is not to their likin’ up they comes wi’ their sauce and their 
impudence, and off they goes.” 

The young man gazed at her with a dawning interest. 

‘* You be short-handed now, then, be ye?” asked he. 

Mrs. Sibley threw back her head with an ironical laugh. 
‘© Short-handed! We be, so to speak, wi’out no hands at 
all. The last boy as worked here marched off o’ Saturday. 
Turned up his nose at his good victuals and answered I baci 
when I spoke my mind to him about it. I’m sure | don’t know 
where to look for another. And the ’taters bain’t all in yet, and 
there’s such a deal to do in this here place.” 

Adam Baverstock pushed back his chair and gazed at her 
for a moment reflectively. 

«1 d’ ‘low I mid serve your turn so well as another,” said 
he in a calm and impartial tone, as of one in no way concerned 
in the issue. 

Mrs. Sibley surveyed him dubiously, but Alice surreptitiously 
nipped her mother’s elbow. 

“Do seem to be a likely chap,” she murmured. 

Still with the judicial air betitting one about to conclude a 
bargain, Mrs. Sibley put various questions to the would-be 
assistant, her countenance brightening perceptibly as she ascer- 
tained that he had some knowledge of the management of cows, 
his father having kept one during the latter years of his life, that 
he knew all about pigs, that he didn’t care what he turned his 
hand to, and that he was by no means particular in the matter 
of wages. 

““[ don’t seem to know what to do next,” he explained. 
“*T mid be lookin’ about me here, and I could fill in the time 
till you can light upon a man to your likin’, There’s one 
thing,” he added, with that flicker of the lip which Alice had 
noted before, “1 bain’t one as ‘ull ever give ye impudence—I 
bain’t one as cares for much talk—lI bain’t used to it, d’ye see. 
The wold man and me—there! there was weeks when we didn’t 
so much as give each other the time o’ day.” 

“Dear, to be sure! To think o’ that now,’ said Alice, 
whose tongue was wont to wag preity freely. ‘ Wasn’t it 
terr’ ble lonesome for ye ?”’ 

‘7 didn’t ever feel it so,’’ returned Adam; “ there’s a deal o’ 
company in the woods, and company as don’t want talkin’ to,” 
he added with a laugh. 

Mrs. Sibley now proceeded to enter into practical details. 
Adam’s bundle contained, it seemed, all his worldly goods, a 
large wardrobe having been considered unnecessary in Tewley 
Warren, and such few “ sticks”’ of furniture as the old man had 
possessed having been purchased by his successor. He was 
therefore unhampered by any great need for space in his new 
quarters, yet he looked round the attic assigned to him with a 
clouded face, noting which, his new mistress sarcastically 
enquired if he didn’t find it big enough. 

“Oh, ‘tis big enough,” he returned, “ big enough if a man 
can breathe in it.” 

He opened the tiny casement and looked out. ‘I can see 
one tree!” he exclaimed in a tone of relief. 

« And what mid ye want with trees?” she enquired. ‘ You 
won't need to be lookin’ out much when ye’ve a-had a proper 
good day’s work.” And thereupon, informing him that it was 
time to “‘sarve pigs,” and directing him to the whereabouts of 
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the meal bucket, she descended to her own long-neglected 
wash-tub. 

Alice, however, still lingered in the passage and observed 
that as Adam took off his coat preparatory to setting to work, he 
paused with an odd little laugh to himself. 

‘“‘T was near forgettin’ you,” said he, peering into one of its 
capacious pockets, and apparently addressing something inside. 

“What have ye got there?” enquired Alice. 

Adam carefully hung up the coat on a nail, thrust his hand 
into the pocket aforesaid, and produced a very small rabbit—a 
baby rabbit, a little furry ball with downy semi-transparent ears 
and bright beady eyes. 

**T had to bring he along of I,” he explained as he stroked 
the little creature, which sat quite contentedly in his brown 
palm. 

‘* How did you make en so tame?” asked Alice. 

“I’ve had en nigh upon a week now. ’Tis thanks to I he 
warn't made a stoat’s breakfast on. They stoats—they be 
terr’ble varmint—I be always on the lock-out for’em. Well, 
this here little chap was bein’ dragged along by a big ’un when I 
chanced to spy the pair of ’em. I made an end of Maister 
Stoat, and I did take the little ’un home-along. He couldn't 
feed hisself, poor little thing, but we made shift, didn’t us, little 
‘un? There, he can drink out of a teaspoon so sensible as a 
Christian.” 

“Do ’ce let I give en a drap o 
eagerly. 

The little rabbit justified his owner’s proud assertion, and 
after refreshing himself in the manner indicated was comfortably 
stowed away in a hay-lined basket. 

*“T were pure glad to bring he along o’ I,” said Adam, for 
the nonce communicative; ‘he'll mind me o’ the woods, d’ye 
see. And I’ve a-brought these, too!” 

Thrusting his hand inside his waistcoat he brought out a 
few young fir-shoots, green and tender, and deliciously aromatic 
as he bruised them with his strong fingers. 

* Smell!” he exclaimed, thrusting them suddenly under 
Alice’s pretty little freckled nose. 

She sniffed, but remarked, without enthusiasm, that it wasa 
nice smell enough. 

“‘There’s n’ar another like it,” said Adam, gruffly ; and 
rep:acing them in his bosom he strode away to attend to the 
wants of the pigs. 

Decidedly the new man-of-all-work at The Three Choughs 
was a queer fellow ; all who came to the place agreed in this 
estimate of him. He worked well, but yet, as Mrs. Sibley 
frequently averred, ‘‘as if he didn’t have no heart in it”; he was 
steady, civil and obliging enough, but so silent, so unaccountably 
silent, that the regular visitors to the little inn could make 
nothing of him. 

The only person who could ever induce him to talk was 
Alice Sibley, and then it was at rare moments and upon odd, 
and to her uninteresting, topics. 

One evening he called out to her excitedly as she was 
crossing the little yard, declaring that he smelt the dew. 

Alice paused beside him inhaling the sweet air of the spring 
dusk with enquiring nostrils. 

«« They’ve a-been mowin’ over t’ Rectory to-day,” said she; 
“I see’d gardener gettin’ the machine out—'tis the first time 
this spring. ’Tis the cut grass what you do smell, I d’ “low.” 

“Nay,” cried Adam, eagerly, ‘‘’tis the dew. Who's to 
know it so well as me, my maid? Haven't I stood and smelt it 
time and again yonder in the woods at Chudbury? ’Tis the 
dew on the young leaves and the noo grass. I used to tramp it 
down and then stan’ still to smell it. The Warren must be 
lookin’ fine now.” 

Even in the dusk she could see his eyes dilate and that tell- 
tale mouth of his curl upwards. 

«¢ And there’s scarce a tree to be seen here, 
presently. , 

“Lard,” said practical Alice, ‘what a man you be, 
Adam! There’s plenty o’ things more worth lookin’ at than 
trees, Id’ low. There’s fields wi’ the crops comin’ on so nice, 
and the river, and the road, wi’ all the folks’ traps, an’ carts an’ 
waggons, and there’s the gardens wi’ flowers and ’taters and 
everythin’, and there’s men and women an’—an’ maids,” she 
added, tilting her chin saucily. 

Adam brought back his eyes from the distant vision upon 
which they had been feasting to another vision nearer at hand, 
and his face relaxed. 

«Ah, there’s maids,” he agreed. ‘I never knowed any 
maid afore I knowed you, Alice. There’s times when % 

He broke off suddenly. 

‘«« There’s times when—what ?”’ she enquired with interest. 

“I could a’most be glad sometimes that I did come away 
from the Warren,” said he. ‘ I’m glad to know ye, Alice.” 

“Oh, andare ye?” rejoined she with a somewhat tremulous 
laugh. 

‘“«[—es,” returned Adam reflectively. ‘I’ve see’d maids 
now and then when I did used to come cown to buy a few 
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little oddments in the town, but I never took no notice of 
them—I never knowed any of them. I be glad to know you, 
Alice.” . 

Alice made no answer. She picked a leaf from the hedge 
and chewed it. Had it not been so dark Adam might have 
noticed the sudden rush of colour that overspread her face. 

““The chaps hereabouts do often seem to go out a-walkin’ 
wi’ maids,” resumed Adam. “1 were a-thinkin’—you and me 
mid go a-walkin’ sometimes, : 
Alice.” 

“We mid,” she agreed. 

“Sunday maybe?” sug- 
gested Adam, with a sudden 
note of exultation in his voice. 
“If you could get off for a 
good long bit, Alice, we mid 
step up to Oakleigh Woods. 
I haven’t been there yet, but 
they do tell I they’re splendid 
woods.” 

“They're nice enough,” 
said Alice, somewhat dubi- 
ously. ‘We'll have to see 
what mother says,” she added. 

“Do ye ax her then?” 
suggested Adam. 

Alice moved away from 
him and glanced back over her 
shoulder. 

‘* Maybe I will,” said she. 

Mrs. Sibley, on being con- 
sulted, was at first doubtful 
and inclined to be irate. 

“This do seem like 
courtin’,’’ she remarked 
severely. 

Alice twisted the corner 
of her apron without replying. 
It certainly did look rather like 
courting. 

* Be you and that chap 
thinking o’ bein’ sweethearts ? ”’ 
resumed Mrs. Sibley. 

Alice raised defiant dark 
eyes. ‘’Twouidn’t be no such 
very great harm if we was,” 
she returned. ‘* He be a likely 
chap, Adam be; he’ve a-got 
a few pounds laid by and if 
him and me was to make a 
match of it you wouldn’t need 
to pay en no wage.” 

This was a practical aspect 
of the affair which had not 
hitherto struck Mrs. Sibley. 
Her countenance relaxed. 

“But he haven’t axed I 
yet,” said Alice discreetly. 

Mrs. Sibley drew a long 
breath. 

“Well, I haven’t got no 
objections to your walking out 
wi’ he on Sunday, my dear,” 
she remarked condescendingly ; 
and Alice dropped her apron 
and went away smiling. 

Sunday came, and_ the 
pair duly set forth, Mrs. Sibley 
watching their departure from 
the kitchen window, not with- 
out some elation, for indeed 
her maid was, as she said to 
nerself, a fine piece, and Adam, 
as he strode along by her side 
was ‘so well set-up as a 
Granadier.” 

Alice chattered away gaily 
while they walked, tucking up 
her pretty blue skirt to show her 
starched white petticoat, while 
her curly head under its rose- 4. & F. Read. 
crowned hat turned this way 
and that as they passed friends and neighbours. Other heads 
turned to gaze after her, and many jests and laughs were 
exchanged, and not a few sly inuendos as to the possible outcome 
of events. Alice would laugh and blush then, and glance 
surreptitiously at Adam, but the ex-warrener was more taciturn 
even than usual that day, and though his face wore a cyntented 
expression, he appeared to take little heed of his surroundings. 

Presently the girl became silent, and by and _ by distinctly 
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cross; she lagged a little behind Adam; once or twice she 
stumbled, and once paused, having tripped over a stone. 

“What be to do?” enquired Adam, bringing down his eyes 
all at once from the horizon, where the irregular parti-coloured 
lines of Oakleigh Wood had hitherto held his gaze. 

“You do walk so fast,” complained Alice, ‘‘and the road be 
so rough, and,’’ in a still mere aggrieved tone, ‘all the other 
boys and maids what we do meet be a-walking arm-in-crook.” 


JUNE. Copyright 


“Come,” said Adam, diffidently, “us can do that too, I 
suppose. 

Alice curved her arm, and he, after a little practice, 
supported her elbow in the recognised fashion prescribed for 
courting folk. He looked down at her with a softened expression 
as they advanced afresh. 

‘* Be enjoying of yourself, my maid?” he enquired. 

‘“* E—es,” returned Alice, dubiously. « Be you?” 
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Jest about!” said Adam, at which she brightened visibly. 
They now turned off the dusty road that for the last half mile 

had climbed up almost perpendicularly, withthe downs rolling 

away on one side and a carefully-enclosed fir plantation skirting 
it on the other. A sheep-track that presently lost itself wound 
away over the downs between patches of gorse and low-growing 
thorn and elder bushes to where Oakleigh Wood spread its 
exquisite, undulating length invitingly before them. Adam 
quickened his pace; his whole face lightened and brightened in 

a manner of whichit had not hitherto seemed capable; presently 

he began to sing in arich ringing joyous voice, and Alice, 

clutching at his arm to stay his progress, exclaimed in 
amazement ¢ 

**You do seem quite another man to-day,” she cried, half 
petulantly. 

‘**1 d’’low I be another man,” answered he. 
maidie, let’s run! Let’s get there!” 

He caught her by the hand and the girl, infected by his 
excitement, raced with him at her topmost speed. They flew 
over the springy turf, and only paused, laughing, when they 
reached the shelter of the belt of firs which stood at the out- 
skirts of the wood. The cool green fragrance was refreshing 
after that breathiess race in the fierce sunshine; Alice’s eyes 
were dancing and her heart leaping, but Adam had suddenly 
become grave again; when he spoke it was in a subdued voice, 
almost as if he were in church, the girl thought. Nevertheless, 
he looked very tenderly at her as he touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. ied 

‘* Now, maidie,” said he, “ I be goin’ to show ye such things 
as ye did never see in your life—I be a-goin’ to let ye into a few 
of the secrets o’ this place.” 

** Ye’ve never been here yourself afore,”’ protested Alice. 

“1 know ’em all the same,” returned Adam. “1 do know 
all about woods. A squirel, see! Louk yon!” 

* Where ?”’ whispered Alice. 

“On the big crooked branch there. Keep still and he'll 
come nigh us.” 


“ Let’s run, 


As they stood motionless the little creature did indeed come 
frolicking downwards from bough to bough, pausing to glance 


at them, leaping away in feigned terror, returning for closer 
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inspection, then, evidently deciding that they were not and could 
never have been alive, and were, in consequence, not dangercus, 
sitting up chattering a yard or two above their heads. He was 
presently joined by a iriend, or it might be a rival; a lively 
discussion ensued, a mad scamper, a protracted chase, the two 
finally disappearing in the inner depths of the wood. 

‘‘Let’s go,” said Alice. 

She had been amused and interested, but felt, nevertheless, 
somewhat disappointed. This was the strangest courting she 
had ever heard of ; it seemed hardly worth while to have walked 
three miles on a Sunday afternoon merely to watch the antics of 
a couple of squirrels. Lut Adam was perfectly happy; for the 
first time since he had left the Warren he found himself in his 
element and at ease. 

‘If you do know how to treat ’em, birds and beasts is tame 
enough,” he remarked. ‘There! the very varmint ’ull be 
friendly wi’ you. There was a wold weasel yonder in the 
Warren what did use to have reg’lar games wi’ me. He knowed 
I were arter him, d’you see, and he were that cunnin’, he did 
lead I a dance for months and months. _ I d’ ’low the creature 
*j'yed it. When I did take en out o’ the jin at last he did grin 
up in my face as if he were a-sayin’, ‘ Ye be upsides wi’ me at 
last, wold chap.’ I could a’most ha’ found it in my heart to let 
him go, but I dursn’t, along o’ my father. Hush, look!” 

A green woodpecker was climbing up the tree near which 
they had halted; the pair watched him until he took wing, and 
then pursued their way. Alice’s heart was sinking more and 
more; she yawned once or twice in a frank, undisguised way, 
and walked even more slowly. 

*“ Hark!” cried Adam, jubilantly, «the cuckoo! ’Tis the 
first time I’ve heard en—he be late to-year.”’ 

“Ifave ye got any money about ye?’ 
eagerly. ‘ Turn it round quick if you have.” 

‘* What for?” 

“Why, for luck, sure! Didn’t ye know that? You must 
turn your money first time you do hear cuckoo cry, so as you'll 
have plenty more to-year.”’ 

Adam’s fingers dropped from the waistcoat pocket where 
they had been vaguely fumbling. 

‘‘\Vhat’s money to me?” he muttered, as with head thrown 
back and brows frowning with eagerness he followed the course 
of certain black specks which at that moment were flying high 
over the wood. 

“Wild duck!” he remarked presently. 

Alice turned on him in desperation. 

‘* Well, 1 be a-goin’ for to sit down,’ 
a-brought a bit o’ summat to eat wi’ me.” 

She produced, from the little basket which she had carried, 
sundry slices of cake, which she offered to Baverstock. 

“I did bring seed cake a-purpose, because you did say you 
liked it best,” she observed in an expectant tone. But Adam’s 
dark eyes continued to rove even while he ate, and his only 
response was inconsequent enough : 

‘*‘ }on’t it taste good out o’ door?” 

Alice edged away from him and munched in silence, and 
presently tears of mortification welled into her eyes. Adam, 
returning on tiptoe from a cautious expedition to inspect a nut- 
hatch’s nest in the bole of a tree, suddenly took note of her 
woeiul expression and paused aghast. 

“What be cryin’ for, maidie?”’ he asked, in so kind a tone 
that the tears rolled down upon her cheeks and a little unexpected 
sob burst forth. 

**] don’t know,’ 
i hadn’t come.” 

Adam’s face fell. 

** Don’t ’ee like being here? I thought ye’d be so pleased.” 

The-sense of injury now overcame maidenly reserve. 

“You do never say a word tol. You don’t so much as look 
at I. I mid be a stock or a stone,” she added passionately. 

Adam surveyed her with dawning comprehension: during 
the silence that intervened the rustling of the leaves could be 
heard, the distant notes of a lark circling upwards from the 
downs beyond the woods, the chirp of nestlings, the irrepressible 
laughter of a gleeful squirrel. Perhaps all this cheerful bustle 
of the sunshiny spring awoke up in the man’s breast certain 
hitherto dormant instincts. He, too, was young, and love and 
springtime go hand in hand. He stooped, laid a tentative 
forefinger gently under Alice’s round chin, tilted it slightly, and 
gazed down into the tearful eyes. 

‘Ye mustn’t cry, my maid,” said. he, and then he kissed 
her. 

They came out of the wood as the sun was sinking, hand-in- 
hand as before, but walking sedately now, and with a glow upon 
their faces other than the glow which was dyeing the fir-boles 
crimson and making the gorse flime. 

Alice was in the seventh heaven, and as for Adam, perhaps 
he too had learnt a new secret in the greenwood, the existence of 
which had been hitherto unguessed. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Sibley, as the couple parted by the 
yard door. 
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** Well,” returned Alice, with a conscious laugh. 

“You do seem to be gettin’ along,” pursued the mother. 

“ Ik-es, we be gettin’ along,” conceded Ailice, but no more 
would she say. 

She was subsequently forced to own to herself, however, 
that they did not get on very fast. Adam was incomprehensible 
to her, and frequently exasperating; and more than once he 
seemed puzzled and irritated by things that Alice said and did. 
Mrs. Sibley, for her part, blamed them both with equal impar- 
tiality. Now she would aver that Alice was a simpleton, now 
that Adam was a fool. Was the thing to be or was it not to be, 
she wanted to know; even if it was to be, Mrs. Sibley was not 
sure that she cared so very much about it; but if it was not to 
be, there was no manner of use in Alice wasting her time. 

Meanwhile the coupie walked together frequently, talked 
little, and quarreilled more than once. On that warm June 
night, for instance, when Adam, rolling himself in his blanket, 
stretched himself in the orchard to sleep under the stars, Alice’s 
indignation was to the full as great as her mother’s; while on the 
day the girl refused Adam’s offer of pine-cones for her fire, on 
the ground that they popped like pistols and smelt of turpentine, 
her lover’s resentment had flashed forth in words fierce and 
strong. 

‘*You do never seem to care tor the things what I like,” he 
summed up. 

To each the other was an unknown quantity ; the mutual 
attraction was almost counterbalanced by a shyness begotten of 
the knowledge of being misunderstood. 

The crisis came one summer’s night—a_ night long 
remembered in the village, for there broke such a storm over the 
land as had not been known, the old folks said, since the days of 
their childhood. A brooding and oppressive stillness reigned at 
first, and then came lightning that seemed to split the heavens, 
and thunder that roared like a thousand menacing cannons. 
Alice sat crouched ina corner with a face as white as a sheet, and 
her fingers in her ears, and Mrs. Sibley hurried round the house 
closing doors and windows and fastening shutters. As she was 
about to shut the door leading to the yard a sudden flash 
revealed to her a motionless figure standing without, a few 
paces away. 

‘¢ Dear heart alive! ’Tis never you, Adam.” 

She had seen his face transfigured in the momentary gleam, 
the eyes exultant, tne lips parted in rapture. 

“ Isn’t it grand?” came Adam’s voice, tremulous with 
excitement, as the darkness enfolded him once more and the 
mystic artillery crashed over their heads. 

‘* The chap’s daft !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sibley. ‘‘ Come in this 
minute! You'll be struck dead afore me eyes! Us don’t want 
no carpses in the house, do us Alice ?”’ 

But Alice made no response. 

“« Lard save us!” ejaculated Mrs. Sibley, as a new flash lit 
up all the surrounding country, revealing the cattle huddled 
together in the adjacent fields, the hedges, the trees, Adam’s 
face, eager, enraptured, as before. She darted out and seized 
him by the arm. 

‘‘ Come in, I tell ’ee,”’ she cried. ‘* 1’!l not have ye standing 
there no more!” 
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As he turned towards her half-dazed, she dragged him in 
and had shut and bolted the door before he recovered his wits. 
The air was stifling inside the house; the paraffin lamp reeked ; 
the gusts of storm-wind which arose every now and then puffed 
volumes of acrid wood-smcke down the chimney. 

‘© man mid choke here,” growled Adam. 

“To bed wi’ ’ee, then!” cried Mrs. Sibley, indignantly. 
“Us be a-goin’, too—’tis late enough.” 

She took up the Jamp as she spoke, and roused Alice by a 
jerk of the sleeve. Adam went creaking up stairs, and threw 
himself, dressed, upon his bed. The atmosphere of his little 
attic-room, sun-baked as it had been through ali that breathless 
day, was like that of a furnace; he felt his brain reel, and was 
oppressed almost to suffocation. The storm continued, flash 
after flash playing on his narrow window; he could see the 
tip of his one fir tree, now motionless, transfixed, as it were, 
now swaying in a puff of wind that died away as suddenly as 
it came. 

The house was very silent now, and permeated by the 
odour of Mrs. Sibley’s recently extinguished lamp. Adam sat 
up, gasping. He thought of the Warren—of the close-growing 
trees stretching away about the free and happy man who dwelt 
beneath them. Once he, too, had stood with the woods wrapping 
him round, and the stars of heaven over his head. “Tewley must 
look grand to-mght. As he thought of it, the dark, shadowy 
forms of the trees seemed to press upon him; he could hear 
their deep breathing, and share their expectancy. Ha! there 
was a flash. How it would light up the beeches and play 
among the pines! Now the thunder came—it would roar and 
reverberate among those billowing trees. The rain would come 
soon. First there would be a rush of wind, and ash and oak and 
beech would rustle and shiver, and the larches sway down all 
their slender length. And then, while the trees were bending 
and rocking, the rain would come—the cold, heavy, glorious 
rain. Adam caught his breath as he thought of it-—how it would 
come down, hissing among the leaves, splashing on the hot 
ground! How good the wet earth would smell, every strand of 
moss and fibre of grass adding its own spicy fragrance. He 
leaped from his bed, and almost at the same moment the tree 
outside his window was caught by a whirling wind and snapped. 
Then something seemed to snap, too, in Adam’s brain, and he 
laughed aloud. What was he doing there, in that suffocating 
room, when he was free to go, that moment if he chose, to 
Tewley Woods? What should hold him back? What should 
keep him? If he made haste he might yet reach the Warren in 
time for the rain. In another moment he was out of the house, 
and when the next flash of lightning came it revealed a flying 
figure scudding along the whiteness of the road. 


Alice cried bitterly over the defection of her wild man of the 
woods, but she consoled herself in time, and took a mate more to 
her mind—a practical person who sowed cabbages in the flower 
horder, and considered a view of the New Brewery the finest in 
the neighbourhood. But Adam Baverstock had passed for ever 
out of her life; as silently as he had come from the shadow of 
the trees into the spring sunshine, so had he vanished isto the 
summer storm. 
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By Fiona 


I have wandered where the cuckoo fills 
The woodlands with her magic voice: 

] have wandered on the brows of hills 
Where the last heavenward larks rejoice: 
lear 1 have wandered by the wave, 

By shadowy loch and swaying stream, 
But never have I found the grave 

Of him who made me a wandering Dream. 
lf I could find that lonely place 

And him who lies-asleep therein, 

I’d bow my head and kiss his face 

And sleep and rest and peace would win. 


He made me, he who lies asleep 
Hidden in some forgotten spot 
Where winds sweep and rains weep 
And foot of waytarer cometh not: 
He made me, Merlin, ages ago, 

He shaped me in an idle hour, 

He made a heart of fire to glow 
And hid it in an April shower! 

For i am but a shower that calls 

A thin sweet song of rain, and pass: 


MacLerop. 


Even the wind-whirled leaf that falls 
Lingers awhile within the grass, 

But I am blown from hill to vale, 
From vale to hill like a bird’s cry 
That shepherds hear a far off wail 
And woodfolk as a drowsy sigh. 


And I am tired, whom Merlin made. 
I would lie down in the heart of June 
And fall asleep in a leafy shade 

And wake not till in the Faery Moon 
Merlin shall rise our lord and king, 
To leave for aye the tribes of Man, 
And let the clarion suminons ring 
The kingdom of the Immortal Clan. 
If but in some green place I’d see 

An ancient tangled moss-like beard 
And half-buried boulder of a knee 

I should not flutter away afeared ! 
With leap of joy, with low glad cry 
I’d sink beside the Sleeper tair : 

He would not grudge my fading sigh 
lu the ancient stilluess brooding there. 
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LTHOUGH the Vatican hill was not surrounded with which Augustus divided the city. Gardens such as those of 
walls until the ninth century, the ground now occupied Agrippina, and the still more famous ones of Domitian, were 
by the gardens has been a sacred spot from prehistoric situated here. Here was the circus of Caligula, which was 

times. The earliest legends speak of it as the abode of a rendered conspicuous by the lofty obelisk which now adorns 
god. It was the fourteenth of the fourteen regions into the Piazza of St. Peter, the one obelisk which enjoys the 


distinction of never having been 
¢ levelled to the ground, and = which 
towered over the spina of the circus. 
Here was the sepulchre of Scipio, the 
young destroyer of Carthage, and that 
of Honorius and his wife Maria, 
daughter of Stilicho, the last great 
Roman general. Here stood a temple 
dedicated by Nero to the memory of 
Romulus, one to Mars, and one to 
Apollo. Pliny speaks of them, and all 
ancient writers concur that they were 
the most sublime of edifices. 

As time wore on, this part of 
outlying Rome was deserted, and 
shared the general decay. Writers in 
the eighth century characterise the 
Vaticanum as ‘the detestable fields,” 
from the superstitious and licentious 
rites carried on there, and from its 
generally evil reputation. In 848, when 
Leo LV. was Pope, the dreaded Saracens 
appeared for the second time at Ostia, 
when a battle and a great storm led 
to their confusion and defeat, and 
numbers of siaves were brought to 
Rome and set to labour at restoring 
the walls. Leo’s most celebrated under- 
taking was the fortification of the 
Vatican district, an event in the history 
of the city, for out of this fortification 
the Civitas Leonina, or Leonine City, 
arose, a new quarter of Rome, and a 
new fortress destined to be of great 
importance in later centuries. 

At the time that Aurelian had 
enclosed the city with walls, the neces- 
sity for including the Vatican had not 
arisen, and it remained open and outside . 
the city. Even after the building. of 
St. Peter’s, and after convents, hos- 
pitals, and dwellings had grown up 
round it, the necessity for building 
walls for its protection had not occurred 
to any Pope till the time of Leo III. 
He began to build, and had he carried 
out his idea the sack of the basilica 
by the Saracens could never have taken 
place. The work had been suspended, 
and the materials of the partially 
constructed walls had been carried off 
again for other purposes. Leo IV. 
revived the project, and, with the help 
of the Emperor Lothar, worked hard 
to carry it out. He distributed the 
expense so that every town in the 
ecclesiastical state, the convents, and 
all the domains of the Church bore 
a part. 

The walls were begun in 848 
and finished in 852. They stretched 
from Hadrian’s Mausoleum, up the 
Vatican hill, then making a_ bend, 
crossed the hill and came. straight 
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forty feet in height, 
and were defended 
by forty-four 
strong towers. 
One of these 
strong round 
corner towers still 
stands on the top 
of the Vatican hill, 
and is called the 
Saracens’ Tower. 
The line of Leo’s 
walls may still be 
traced along 
almost their entire 
route. For cen- 
turies Rome had 
witnessed no 
such festival as 
that which = on 
June 27th, 852, 
celebrated the 
dedication of the 
Leonine city. The 
entire clergy, bare- 
foot, their heads 
strewn with ashes, 
walked in proces- 
sion singing round 


the walls. Before — copyright THE FAPAE CREST OF 


them went the 

seven Cardinal-Bishops who sprinked the walis with holy 
water. At each gate the procession halted, and each time the 
Pope invoked blessings on the new quarter. The circuit ended, 
he distributed gifts of gold and silver and silken palliums 
among the nobles, the populace, and the colony of foreigners. 
The walls were afterwards rebuilt by Pius IV., in the sixteenth 
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century, and the 
earlier fortitica- 
tions were almost 
entirely oblite- 
rated. 

It was Six- 
tus I1V., the Pope 
to whom we owe 
the Sistine Chapel, 
who first laid out 
the grounds ex- 
tending up the 
hill as the gardens 
of the Vatican. 
The taste for 
gardens was just 
reviving, and the 
building of 
medieval castles 
was giving way 
to that of fas 
cinating and luxu- 
rious villas, and 
as Pope Sixtus 
created the garden 
it remains in great 
measure to-day. 
It has been 
enlarged from time 

VILLINO MEDICI, “COUNTRY LIFE." to time, and in 
1845 the grounds 
of the Hospital di San Spirito,a religious institution dating 
from the eighth century, was absorbed. A piece of the 
fagade of the Hospital, with its double cross, still stands 
against the walls. Pius IX. laid out the carriage drive 
and built some supplementary walls during his so-called 
“imprisonment.” 
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Ihe gardens are entered fromthe Museum of Sculpture at 


the back of St. Peter’s, and for more than a cursory glimpse of 


them a special permit is required. This is obtained from one of 
the Cardinals, and requires to be viséd by the major-domo, who is 
to be found near the entrance to the Scala Regia. Armed with 
this a delicious early morning wander can be enjoyed. ‘The 
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well-known picture of him, surrounded by his Cardinals, was 
painted. It is sheltered by a high close-clipped wall of greenery 
in which statues are set at intervals; beyond, are dropping 
terraces with walks dark and shady under bowering ilexes, and 
openings cut here and there, in which fountains fling high their 
silver showers. At the end of the first ‘stretch of terrace the 
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gardens are cleared at twelve, when the Pope generally walks or 
drives there. 

They are of horseshoe shape. On entering a noble terrace 
stretches away and goes round two sides of a large formal 
garden. This terrace, which has a beautiful view of the great 
dome, is the place where Leo XIII. so often sat, and where the 
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carriage road mounts up the hill and encircles the grounds; but 
more tempting than the wide, well-kept drive, is an irregular 
opening in the green wall, through which you pass into a bosky 
wood, wild and shady, exquisite in the spring-time when the 
elms and birches are fresh with tender green, the ground 
starred with blue aad white anemones and rosy cyclamen and 
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bluebells, and the 
blackbirds and 
nightingales sing 
in every bush. 
The little wood- 
land glade is 
dotted about with 
relics of antiquity, 
remains of the 
masses of marble 
and stone works 
which must have 
once adorned this 
spot. Here is a 
little votive altar 
half hidden in 
feathery green, 
there a_ graceful 
figure of a nymph 
stands in the 
flickering sun- 
light, or a_ tall, 
worn stone cross, 
a relic of early 
Christian days, 
towers above an 
old sarcophagus. 
If it were not for 
these documents 
in stone, we 
might fancy our- 
selves in some lovely English wood, but they carry us back 
to a remote past whose sequence with to-day has never been 
broken. 

At the top of the wood the ground opens out, and upon the 
crest of the hill is a small villa with piainly-furnished rooms, and 
a little chapel, built as a summer residence for Leo NIII. 
Bevond it is a vineyard with a broad walk leading to the ugly 
modern grotto of the Madonna of Lourdes, and further on, toa 
large enclosure for wild animals; a sort of menagerie. Here 
are ostriches, pelicans, and other foreign birds, and various kinds 
of deer. The present Pope often walks here, and comes to watch 
them tnrough the bars. 

The long wall here, with the Saracenic tower, was tiat held 
by the guard who fought so well against the French in 1849. 
The sculptor, W. W. Story, speaks of his visit during the 
defence. ‘ As we looked from the wall on this the third day 
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after the battle, 
we saw the monks 
under the black 
flag looking for 
the unburied dead 
who had fallen in 
the ditches or 
among the hedges. 
The French had 
retreated without 
an effort to bury 
their dead, and a 
living, wounded 
man was found 
on this third day 
with the bodies of 
two dead soldiers 
lying across him.” 
A little below this 
we come to a tiny 
summer-house, in 
which is a_ gilt 
chair where His 
Holiness may rest 
after the climb 
uphill. A shady 
pergola of vines 
stretches in front 
of it, under which 
the light is golden 
green on the 
liottest summer day, and this is a favourite promenade of the 
present, as it was of the late, Pope. Not far off is Pope Leo’s 
little writing house, in which he used often to transact business 
with his secretary. During the great heat Leo NIII. often 
went up to the garden at nine in the morning, after saying 
mass, and spent the whole day in the garden, receiving everyone 
there, dining in the garden pavilion, guarded by the Swiss, to 
whom he generally sent a measure of good wine, and in the 
cool of the day he would take a drive and not return to the 
Vatican till alter sunset. The road passes near his little 
summer-house, and it was at this point that on his last drive the 
aged pontiff stopped the carriage, and raising himself, looked long 
over the Eternal City lying below him, with the Alban Hills 
rising far beyond. Pius IX. used to ride here on his white 
mule, and the present Pope walks here nearly every day. 

Past a rough grotto fountain on the slope of the hill, the 
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A stone-paved courtyard is set round with low walls and 
seats, above which are ranged stone vases, in which grow stiff 
yet graceful aloes; at either end is a beautiful porch-like recess, 
the arch of which is filled by a great, graceful shell decoration, 
and the sides have busts set in niches, the whole decorated 
a terrible inundation led him to restrain and turn the Tiber. in the rich and fanciful style of the Renaissance with delicate 
This, according to Falda’s old book of gardens of 1640, went by painting and stucco-work. On one side 1s a large garden-house, 
the name of Fontana delli Torri, and from it the path winds airy, yet with a certain stateliness, its fagade rich and dainty with 
to the entrance to a little palm garden, which of old was the wreaths and bas-reliefs. The walls within are painted with gay 
garden of the simples. Immediately below is the entrance ts medallions by Zuccaro, Baroccio, and Santi di Tito. Here are 
the nucleus, the most beautiful spot in the garden, the Casino of two ancient mosaics, one representing a hunt, the other a 
Pius 1V., the Villa Pia, tne chef d’euvve of the famous architect vacchanalian dance, and some old terra-cotta pictures, which 
Pirro Ligorio, built with material taken from the stadium of once adorned the Borgia apartments and were placed here 
Domitian in Piazza Navona. by Canova. Among the antiques is a Hermes, a little statue 


road leads downward to the lower and more formal part of 
the garden, past a fine wall fountain, where the water spouts in 
jets and stars over the brown lip of a basin fringed with maiden- 
hair fern. As we look at the water gushing from the rocks we 
may recall that it was brought here in its plenty by Trajan, after 
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of Atsop, a helmeted Minerva, busts of emperors, and a sleeping 
genius. Charming putt: ride sea-horses on the balustrade, and a 
fountain in the middle is flanked by two more playing with 
dolphins. Over all looms the great dome, filling the eye and the 
mind with its overwhelming size and significance. It is such a 
summer garden as the old painters loved to place their monks and 
Fathers in, holding a santa conversazione in the evening of a 
southern summer. Here Pius IV., who loved an easy, simple, 
outdoor life, used to converse with his nephew and chief adviser, 
S. Carlo Borromeo. Here he assembled round him all the men 
of his time, who were distinguished for their virtue and talents, 
and held those ** Notti Vaticane” meetinys at which at first poetry 
and philosophy were discussed, but which after the necessity for 
Church refori: became apparent both to the Pope and S. Carlo, 
were entirely devoted to the discussion of sacred subjects. When 
the luxurious court of Leo X. was the centre of artistic and 
literary lile, the witty and pleasure-loving Pope held banquets 
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and gave concerts. in these gardens, and a circle, to which 
ladies were admitted, listened to music and recitations of 
poets on these benches and beneath the shade of the pines 
and ilexes. 

Leaving the palazzetto by a broad flight of steps, more box- 
clipped hedges and long walks lead to a huge formal garden, to 
which Faida assigns the somewhat inappropriate name of the 
‘“secret garden.’ It is laid out with box-edged flower-beds, 
statues, lemon and orange trees in terra-cotta vases, and has 
four large fountains. 

A more interesting spot is the inner garden, or the Giardino 
della Pigna, which is entered by a door at the end of the long 
gallery of the Museo Chiaramonti, but its shrubs and flowers 
have been destroyed to make room for a column to the Council 
of 1870. In front of the semi-circular niche of Bramante is 
set up the famous pigna, or giant fir-cone, 11ft. high, which 
was believed to have formed the apex of the mausoleum of 
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The gardens are entered fromthe Museum of Sculpture at 
the back of St. Peter’s, and for more than a cursory glimpse of 
them a special permit is required. This is obtained from one of 
the Cardinals, and requires to be viséd by the major-domo, who is 
to be found near the entrance to the Scala Regia. Armed with 
this a delicious early morning wander can be enjoyed. The 
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gardens are cleared at twelve, when the Pope generally walks or 
drives there. 

They are of horseshoe shape. On entering a noble terrace 
stretches away and goes round two sides of a large formal 
garden. This terrace, which has a beautiful view of the great 
dome, is the place where Leo XIII. so often sat, and where the 
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well-known picture of him, surrounded by his Cardinals, was 
painted. It is sheltered by a high close-clipped wall of greenery 
in which statues are set at intervals; beyond, are dropping 
terraces with walks dark and shady under bowering ilexes, and 
openings cut here and there, in which fountains fling high their 
silver showers. At the end of the first stretch of terrace the 
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carriage road mounts up the hill and encircles the grounds; but 
more tempting than the wide, well-kept drive, is an irregular 
opening in the green wall, through which you pass into a bosky 
wood, wild and shady, exquisite in the spring-time when the 
elms and birches are fresh with tender green, the ground 
starred with blue aad white anemones and rosy cyclamen and 
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bluebeils, and the 
blackbirds and 
nightingales sing 
in every bush. 
The little woad- 
land glade is 
dotted about with 
relics of antiquity, 
remains of the 
masses of marble 
and stone works 
which must have 
once adorned this 
spot. Here is a 
little votive altar 
half hidden in 
feathery green, 
there a graceful 
figure of a nymph 
stands in the 
flickering sun- 
light, or a tall, 
worn stone cross, 
a relic of early 
Christian days, 
towers above an 
old sarcophagus. 
If it were not for 
these documents 
in stone, we 
might fancy our- 














selves in some lovely English wood, but they carry us back 
to a remote past whose sequence with to-day has never been 
broken. 

At the top of the wood the ground opens out, and upon the 
crest of the hill is a small villa with plainly-furnished rooms, and 
a little chapel, built as a summer residence for Leo XIII. 
Gevond it is a vineyard with a broad walk leading to the ugly 
modern grotto of the Madonna of Lourdes, and further on, toa 
large enclosure for wild animals; a sort of menagerie. Here 
are ostriches, pelicans, and other foreign birds, and various kinds 
of deer. The present Pope often walks here, and comes to watch 
them through the bars. 

The long wall here, with the Saracenic tower, was tiat held 
by the guard who fought so well against the French in 1849. 
The sculptor, W. W. Story, speaks of his visit during the 
defence. ‘ As we looked from the wall on this the third day 
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after the battle, 
we saw the monks 
under the black 
flag looking for 
the unburied dead 
who had fallen in 
the ditches. or 
among the hedges. 
The French had 
retreated without 
an effort to bury 
their dead, and a 
living, wounded 
man was_ found 
on this third day 
with the bodies of 
two dead soldiers 
lying across him.” 
A little below this 
we come to a tiny 
summer-house, in 
which is a_ gilt 
chair where His 
Holiness may rest 
after the climb 
uphill. A shady 
pergola of vines 
stretches in front 
of it, under which 
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ereen on the 
liottest summer day, and this is a favourite promenade of the 
present, as it was of the late, Pope. Not far off is Pope Leo’s 
little writing house, in which he used often to transact business 
with his secretary. During the great heat Leo NIII. often 
went up to the garden at nine in the morning, after saying 
mass, and spent the whole day in the garden, receiving everyone 
there, dining in the garden pavilion, guarded by the Swiss, to 
whom he generally sent a measure of good wine, and in the 
cool of the day he would take a drive and not return to the 
Vatican till alter sunset. The road passes near his little 
summer-house, and it was at this point that on his last drive the 
aged pontiff stopped the carriage, and raising himself, looked long 
over the Eternal City lying below him, with the Alban Hills 
rising far beyond. Pius iX. used to ride here on his white 
mule, and the present Pope walks here nearly every day. 
Past a rough grotto fountain on the slope of the hill, the 
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road leads downward to the lower and more formal part of 
the garden, past a fine wall fountain, where the water spouts in 
jets and stars over the brown lip of a basin fringed with maiden- 
hair fern. As we look at the water gushing from the rocks we 
may recall that it was brought here in its plenty by Trajan, after 
a terrible inundation led him to restrain and turn the Tiber. 
This, according to Falda’s old book of gardens of 1640, went by 
the name of Fontana delli Torri, and from it the path winds 
to the entrance to a little palm garden, which of old was the 
garden of the simples. Immediately below is the entrance to 
the nucleus, the most beautiful spot in the garden, the Casino of 
Pius 1V., the Villa Pia, tne chef d’euvre of the famous architect 
Pirro Ligorio, built with material taken from the stadium of 
Domitian in Piazza Navona. 
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A stone-paved courtyard is set round with low walls and 
seats, above which are ranged stone vases, in which grow stiff 
yet graceful aloes; at either end is a beautiful porch-like recess, 
the arch of which is filled by a great, graceful shell decoration, 
and the sides have busts set in niches, the whole decorated 
in the rich and fanciful style of the Renaissance with delicate 
painting and stucco-work. On one side 1s a large garden-house, 
airy, yet with a certain stateliness, its fagade rich and dainty with 
wreaths and bas-reliefs. The walls within are painted with gay 
medallions by Zuccaro, Baroccio, and Santi di Tito. Here are 
two ancient mosaics, one representing a hunt, the other a 
bacchanalian dance, and some old terra-cotta pictures, which 
once adorned the Borgia apartments and were placed here 
by Canova. Among the antiques is a Hermes, a little statue 
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of Atsop, a helmeted Minerva, busts of emperors, and a sleeping 
genius. Charming putt ride sea-horses on the balustrade, anda 
fountain in the middle is flanked by two more playing with 
dolphins. Over all looms the great dome, filling the eye and the 
mind with its overwhelming size and significance. It is such a 
summer garden as the old painters loved to place their monks and 
Fathers in, holding a santa conversazione in the evening of a 
southern summer. Here Pius 1V., who loved an easy, simple, 
outdoor life, used to converse with his nephew and chief adviser, 
5S. Carlo Borromeo. Here he assembled round him all the men 
of his time, who were distinguished for their virtue and talents, 
and held those ‘* Notti Vaticane” meetinys at which at first poetry 
and philosophy were discussed, but which after the necessity for 
Church reform became apparent both to the Pope and 5S. Carlo, 
were entirely devoted to the discussion of sacred subjects. When 
the luxurious court of Leo X. was the centre of artistic and 
literary life, the witty and pleasure-loving Pope held banquets 
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and gave concerts. in these gardens, and a circle, to which 
ladies were admitted, listened to music and recitations of 
poets on these benches and beneath the shade of the pines 
and ilexes. 

Leaving the palazzetto by a broad flight of steps, more box- 
clipped hedges and long walks lead to a huge formal garden, to 
which Faida assigns the somewhat inappropriate name of the 
‘*secret garden It is laid out with box-edged flower-beds, 
statues, lemon and orange trees in terra-cotta vases, and has 
four large fountains. 

A more interesting spot is the inner garden, or the Giardino 
della Pigna, which is entered by a door at the end of the long 
gallery of the Museo Chiaramonti, but its shrubs and flowers 
have been destroyed to make room for a column to the Council 
of 1870. In front of the semi-circular niche of Bramante is 
set up the famous pigna, or giant fir-cone, rift. high, which 
was believed to have formed the apex of the mausoleum of 
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Hadrian, or, as some antiquarians 
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central 


ornament of a fountain, perhaps of the Lake of Agrippa in 


Campus Martius. 
plac ed it over the foun- 
tain he had made, in 
front of the ancient 
basilica. It was still 
there in the time of 
Dante, who, describing 
a giant’s head which 
he saw through the 
mist in the last circle 
of hell, says: 

** La faccia mi parca longa 

4 grossa, 

Come la pina di S. Pietro 
in Koma.” 

Inf, xxxi., 58. 
It bears the name of 
the bronze - founder 
who cast it, ‘“P. 
Cennivas, (2. - 3s, 
Calvivs, fecit.” The 
marble pedestal on 
which it stands is 
a much later work, 
though also Roman, 
and very — probably 
was brought from the 
Antonine baths — of 

Caracalla. 

The two lovely 
bronze peacocks, 
which stand on either 
side, may have 
belonged to the 
tomb of a Roman 
empress. The pea- 
cock, the bird — of 
Juno, was the symbol 
of the apotheosis of 
an empress, and one 
was loosed when 
the funeral pyre was 
lighted, as an eagle, 
the bird of Jove, for 
an emperor. 

Behind the pigna 
is placed the splendid 
base of the column 
of Antoninus’ Pius, 
found in 170g at 
Monte Citorio, with 
a bas-relief of a 
winged genius 
guiding the emperor 
and Faustina to 
Olympus. This 


column was a 
memorial erected by 
the emperor’s two 
adopted sons, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. 
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Returning to the great garden, 
terrace, we come to still other long walks, tunnelled in close- 


growing ilex, dark and shady on the hottest day. 
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and traversing the broad 


Here is an 
aviary with peacocks 
and gold pheasants, 
and an enclosure where 
great black mountain 
goats bound out. Tall 
iron gates lead to a 
narrow terraced garden 
running round the 
palace. Here are 
greenhouses and rows 
of watering- pots, bear- 
ing the initials P. P. M. 
(Pius Pontus Max), 
newly painted, and 
flights of steps, 
above which wistaria 
flings its lilac arches, 
and below the 
Belvedere is the 
entrance to the gently 
sloping passage, up 
which Pope Julius II. 
used to ride his 
mule to the upper 
storey of the palace. 
Here, in a wide 
fountain basin, is 
set Bernini’s beautiful 
bronze ship, executed 
nor Pagal Vs Ht 
is still in good pre- 
servation; its hull 
is decorated with 
mermaids, and cupids 
play in and out 
of the rigging. Its 
flag flies gaily, and 
an admiral gives 
orders through a 
speaking trumpet on 
its deck. ‘The little 
cannon ‘grin through 
the  portholes, but 
its sails are furled. 
The ship of the 
Church, it has lain 
quietly at anchor 
here for more than 
200 vears. It has 
seen the imper- 
tinent new buildings 
outside climb up to 
look over into its 
sacred enclosure, 
for here we arte 
close above the town, 
and the Kingdom of 
the Vatican comes to 
an end with this long 
wall, 

E. M. PuI.uipps. 
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RURAL LIFE IN ANCIENT GREEK POETRY. 


By Ropert YELVERTON TYRRELL. 


HE question has often been discussed, to what extent did 
external Nature influence the literature of the ancient 
world? Recent writers have been disposed to claim 
for Nature a very potent influence on the literature of 
Greece and Rome, but when they come to defend their 

thesis we find that they illustrate copiously how ancient poets 
have dealt with landscape, but deal very slightly with the 
question how landscape has acted on poetry. If we consider the 
question how far Nature is felt in ancient poetry, and how far an 
appeal is made to her, as if she were a kind of personality capable 
of extending sympathy to suffering humanity, and of mocking or 
else consoling human distress, we shall probabiy come to the 
conclusion that this view of Nature is the birth of quite modern 
times, and that the influence of the external world on the mind 
of the ancient poet was insignificant, cr did not exist at all. We 
cannot fancy a Greek poet so subject to the skyey influences as 
Tennyson was when, living in Harley Street, he moans that 
‘*On the blank street breaks the bald day,” 
or Owen Meredith when he wrote 
** The day comes up above the roofs, 
All sallow from the night of rain, 
The sound of feet, of wheels, of hoofs 

In the dull streets begins again.” 
The Greek poets were not, as has been said, sick or sorry, and if 
anyone complained that Nature frowned on him, they would have 
been apt to exclaim with Iago, when Cassio became sentimental 
about his reputation, ‘As I am an honest man, I thought you had 
received some bodily wound.” Prometheus indignantly appeals 
to Nature as a witness of his sufferings, but not as either sympa- 
thising with him or deriding him in his agony. Burns feels that 
the banks and braes of bonny Doon cruelly mock his anguish by 
their bloom. An anthologist, it is true, Meleagr (about 100 B.c.), 
asks the meads why they “laugh in vain”; but it is only an 
appeal to them to retire from a competition in which they have 
no chance, because Zenophilé quite eclipses their radiance ! 

The ancient Greeks were quite un-Wordsworthian. To 
them the primrose was a simple primrose, but as such they loved 
it. Nature viewed sensuously, materially, externally, was to 
them delightful, but they show no desire ‘to penetrate the 
soul of the landscape.” Homer, whether he is describing a 
wintry day or the gardens of Alcinoiis, is at the opposite pole to 
introspection. Here is the ‘‘ Sea-King’s Garden” in the verses 
of Mr. A. S. Way, the last and best translator of the 
** Odyssey ” 

‘*And the fat earth fed the root of many a tall tree there, 

The apple tree lovely of fruit, the pomegranate tree, and the pear, 

And the fig with its full sweet taste, and the silvery olive’s pride. 

No blight ever cometh to waste their fruit ; nor in summer-tide 

Nor yet in the winter it fails, but softly sighs evermore 

The breath of the western gales that fairy orchard o’er. 

And there by the last vine-row trim garden-beds are seen 

Where the flow’rs through the long years blow, where the herbs for ever 

are green. 

Two fountains are there ever plashing : this fleets thro’ the garden-close 

In many a runnel flashing; but that to the palace goes, 

Passing beneath the gate; and the townsfolk drink thereof. 

Such are the gifts that the great gods gave to the King that they love.” 

Homer’s poems are steeped in country life. Achilles, when 
he thinks he is on the point of drowning, laments that he had 
escaped the might of Hector only to perish ‘like a swineherd 
lad whom the mountain torrent has swept away when trying to 
ford it in the winter season.” It constantly peeps out in the 
similes : 

‘“*As when young heifers in the steading all frisk together about the 
drove of cows when they return home fulsome from pasture ; nor any longer 
do the pens restrain them, but with eager lowing they gambol round 
their dams.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang has sung of ‘the surge and thunder,” of 
the ‘‘ Odyssey,” and, indeed, throagh both poems rolls the music 
of the deep. Nausicaa spreads out her linen ‘“ where the sea, 
beating on the coast, has washed the pebbles clean” ; and Achilles, 
when he thinks of his distant fatherland, says, in words full of 
natural magic: ‘’Twixt it and me Lie many a wooded hill and 
sonorous sea.” The Grecian ranks, in a fine simile, are likened 
to the sea: 

‘* As when on a loud-resounding beach wave on wave of ocean rushes: 
first the tide crests itself out at sea, next it breaks on the beach with a roar, 
and curves round the headlands in a peak, and spews out the sea-foam.” 


Here is a broader landscape—the famous night-scene in the 
Trojan camp—in the version of Tennyson : 
‘* As when in heaven the stars about the moon 

Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out and jutting peak 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 





One exquisite expression of Sappho’s, ‘Sleep streams down 
on the apple tree’s shimmering leaves,” shows how she had not 
only caught the spirit of the country, but, in the words which 
Tennyson borrowed from Virgil, how she had ‘drawn the quiet 
Night into her blood.” A beautiful night scene has survived 
from Alcman, who flourished about 650 B.c. : 


**Sleep mountain tops and ravines, 


Sleep headland and torrent, 

Sleep all that dark earth bears on her bosom, 
Green leaves and creeping things, 

Beasts of the field and the tribe of bees, 
Monsters down under the violet sea: 

Sleeps every bird, 

Folding the long wings to slumber.” 

The sea is ever-present in Greek poetry. It is a type of the 
doom of the house of Labdacus in the ‘* G2dipus at Colonus.”’ 
The version is Plumptre’s: 

** As when a wave where Thacian blasts blow strong 
On that tempestuous shore 
Upsurges from the depth beneath the sea, 
And from the deep abyss 
Rolls the black wind-vex’d sand ; 
And every jutting peak that drives it back 
Re-echoes with the roar.” 

As plain and literal as in Homer and the early Lyrics is 
the love of Nature in Greek drama. Sophocles in ‘ Cédipus at 
Colonus”’ thus sings the natural beauties of Athens. Again, I 
take the version of the last translator, Professor Phillimore, in 
“©The Athenian Drama” 

** Rest here, friend: For the Land of Ilorses 
Knows no better abode in all the region, 
The white mound of Colonus, where 

Nightingales of a choice repair, 
With sweet melody murmur’d soft in 
Fresh green copses abcunding ; 
Th flush’d ivy she keeps aloft in, 
Thick-set, bosky, surrounding 
IIaunts of the God where the berries are legion ! 
Never a wintry wind dishevels 
Bacchus’ close, never hct sun forces 
The swards where he loves to lead the revels 
Nymphs to nurse and to tend his courses !” 


The plays of Aristophanes abound in delightful songs in praise 
of country life, which he contrasts with the hardships of cam- 
paigning during the Peloponnesian War. ‘‘ Better-Reason” in 
the “Clouds” reverts with longing to the good old times when 
Athenian lads ran races under the sacred olives redolent of 
convolvulus and the whitening poplar and a quiet life, * rejoicing 
in the sweet o’ the year when the plane tree whispers to the elm.” 
There is a delightful rural scene in the ‘‘ Peace”—a farmer's 
holiday after a welcome rainfall—which I must give in the prose 
version of Mr. Currey of Trinity College, Cambridge, though it 
deserves, or rather demands, a lyrical garb such as Shakespeare 
sometimes gives so exquisitely. It is very much in the spirit of 
that dainty winter idyll, 
‘* When icicles hang by the wall,” 

and invites a rendering which should aim at catching its tone. 
The idyll loses in a prose version, however clever : 

‘© how glad, how glad I am to have done with helmet and cheese and 
onions ! I don’t like fighting: I like a drink by the fireside with a few dear 
comrades, when the driest logs rooted up in the summer are kindled on the 
hearth. For nothing is pleasanter than that some neighours should say, 
when sowing is over and the God is sending us rain, ‘Teil me, what shall we 
do next?’ I propose a drink in honour of the God’s goodness. Here, wife, 
toast us three quarts of kidney-beans, and mix a little wheat with them, and 
bring out some figs: and let Syra call Manes from the field—it’s quite 
impossible to strip the vines to-day or to grub at the roots, the place is so 
wet. And bring out of the larder, some of you, the thrush, and the brace of 
siskins—there should be some beestings there too and four hares, unless the 
cat stole some of them last night: I know she made a strange uproar and 
disturbance in the house. Bring three of them, my boy, for us, and give one 
to your father; and beg some myrtle-boughs from the orchard, and invite 
neighbour Charinades to join our drinking-party, now the God is so kind and 
good to the crons.” 

Here is a companion picture, the version being by Dr. Henry 
Jackson, in the same excellent book (‘‘ Transiations” by Jebb 
jackson and Currey). It is the description of the Feast of 
Demeter in the seventh Idyll of Theocritus : 


*“So he turned to the left and took the road to Pyxa, while Eucritus 
and the beautiful boy Amyntas and I bent our steps to the homestead of 
Thrasidemus, where we reclined on deep beds of sweet rush and new-cut vine- 
leaves glad at heart. Above our heads waved many a poplar, many an elm ; 
hard by the sacred stream tinkled as it flowed from the grotto of the Nymphs; 
the brown cicalas sang busily upon the shady boughs ;_ the tree-frog croaked 
in the thick thorn-brakes far away ; larks and finches piped; the turtle dove 
cooed ; russet bees flitted round about the springs—all was redolent of rich 
summer, redolent of fruit-time. Pears rolled plenteously at our feet, and 
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apples by our side; the saplings drooped to the ground under the weight of 
the sloes; and pitch four years old was broken from the mouth of the wine- 
jars.” 

Another exquisite rural scene from the same pvet, ‘‘ On-the 
Way to the Spring Festival,’ has been beautifully versified by 
the delightful C. S. Calverley: 


** Scarce midway were we yet, nor yet descried 
The stone that hides what once was Brasidas, 
When there drew near a wayfarer from Crete, 
Young Lycidas, the Musz’s votary. 

The horn’d herd was his care: a glance might tell 
So much, for every inch a herdsman he. 

Slung o’er his shoulder was a ruddy hide 

Torn from a he-goat, shaggy, tangle-hair’d, 
That reek’d of rennet yet ; a broad belt clasp’d 
A patch’d cloak round his breast, and for a staff 
A gnarl’d wild-olive bough his right hand bore. 
Soon with a quiet smile he spoke—his eye 
Twinkled, and laughter sat upon his lip: 

‘And whither ploddest thou thy weary wey 
Beneath the noontide sun, Simichidas ? 

For now the lizard sleeps upon the wall, 

The crested lark hatn closed his wandering wing. 
Speed’st thou a bidden guest to reveller’s board ? 
Or townwards to the treading of the grape ? 

For lo! recoiling from thy hurrying feet 

The pavement-stones ring out right merrily.’ ” 

Many other perfect vignettes of rural life might be taken 
from Theocritus. Of the twenty-first idyll—“ The Fisherman’s 
Dream ’”’—Mr. Andrew Lang writes: ‘‘ One cannot read these 
verses, but the vision returns to him of sand-hills by the sea, of a 
low cabin roofed with grass, where fishing-rods of reed are 
leaning against the door, while the Mediterranean floats up her 
waves that fill the waste with sound. . . . but the landscapes 
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he prefers are seen under the noonday heat. His shepherds 
invite each other to the shelter of oak trees or pines, where the 
dry fir-needles are strown, or where the feathered ferns make a 
couch ‘softer than sleep,’ or where are the flowers whose musical 
names sing in the idylls.” 

Some great geniuses give us the impression that nothing is 
beyond (or even unsuited to) their powers. Shakespeare has 
only to try any form of literary expression—success of the 
highest kind is a matter of course. We have, perhaps, a similar 
feeling about Aristophanes and Plato. Could not the writer of 
the following passage from the ‘‘ Phaedrus ” (Jowett’s version) have 
been a rival of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus ? 


“By Here, a fair resting-place, full of summer sounds and scents. 
IIere is this lofty and spreading plane tree, and the ayzws castus high and 
clustering in the fullest blossom and the greatest fragrance; and the stream 
which flows beneath the plane tree is deliciously cool to the feet. [low 
delightful is the breeze! And there is a sound in the air shrill and summer- 
like which makes answer to the chorus of the cicade. But the greatest 
charm of all is the grass, like a pillow gently sloping to the head.” 


The Greek novelists are rich in beautiful rural scenes. 
Many exquisite passages might be quoted from the ‘“* Daphnis 
and Chloe” of Longus, the ‘“ Cleitophon and Leucippe” of 
Achilles ‘Tatius, the ‘‘ Aethiopica” of MHeliodorus, and the 
“Letters” of Alciphron. But I have already, perhaps, trans- 
cended the limits of my space. Moreover, pretty as are the 
pictures drawn by the Greek novelists, one is conscious of a 
change in the relation between reader and writer. There isa 
consciousness of art which the earlier writers either did not 
feel or concealed with a gift of true inspiration, being, indeed, 
‘redolent of artistic feeling’ in the phrase of Aristophanes, 
and, as another of their own poets has said, 


‘* Ever delicately walking through the most pellucid air.” 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE EEL. 


ITAT the question of the mode of reproduction of so 
abundant and widely distributed a fish as the common 
eel should have been until recently surrounded with 
mystery 1s not so astonishing as might appear at first, 
when we take into consideration the fact, now established, 

that propagation takes place in the depths of the ocean, o.ten 
many hundred miles away from the localities where the fish 
falls under our observation. ‘Thelong time it has taken to arrive 
at the truth is no matter of humiliation to men of science, as it 
is entirely due to the extreme intricacy of the problem presented 
by so protean a creature as the eel proves to be. 

From the days of Aristotle, every possible conjecture had 
been made as to the mode of propagation of the eel. Spontaneous 
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lig. 1.—Leptocephalus brevirostris, Natural size. 
Fig. 2.—Leplocephalus brevirostris. Later stage Natural sire. 
Fis. 3.—Anguilla vulgaris. Transition stage. Natural sire. 


Fig. 4.—Anguilla vulgaris. Definitive habit (Elver). Natural size. 


(After Giasst.) 


generation had been suggested, the idea of its being herma- 
phrodite had been entertained, whilst internal parasites had also 
viven rise to the belief in its viviparous nature. Even at the 
present day, people ignorant of the state of our knowledge fancy 
they can contribute to the settlement of the question without the 
most elementary knowledge of anatomy. Only a few days ago 
a specimen was brought to me as a proof that eels bring forth 
their young alive; but the young eel contained in the stomach, 
supposed to be the uterus, simply showed the cannibalism of 
this voracious creature. 

Eels occur in both fresh and salt water, but to the older 
naturalists no specimens from either river, lake, or sea showed 
organs of reproduction, and Aristotle therefore supposed that 
“the eel is neither male nor female, and is produced from 
nothing,” whilst according to Pliny the eels rub themselves 
against the rocks, and what they then scrape off their bodies 
comes to life. The naturalists of the Middle Ages generally 
believed that the eel produces living young, and hair-like fresh- 
water worms (Gordius) were often taken for such. So long as 
the genital glands remained unknown, no progress could be made. 
Those of the ripe female were first, investigated by Rathke in 

1838, but it was not until 1874 that those of the male were dis- 
covered by Syrski, and shortly aiter fully described by L. Jacoby, 
who, in his final contribution to the subject, concluded that eels 
need salt water for the development of their organs of generation, 
and that this development takes place not near the coast, but 
farther out in deep water, from which tney never return, death 
taking place when the spawning season is over. Tor the Apt 
pose of his investigations, Jacoby, in 1877, visited the Lake o 
Commacchio, communicating with the Adriatic, where ae 
eel fisheries are conducted, and where, in the eighteenth century, 
the illustrious Spallanzani had alre: idy instituted observations 
with negative results, and there he found that of eels taken 
indisc riminately 5 per cent. were males, whereas 20 per cent. of 
those less than r18in. long were males. That males never 
reach the large size of females has been confirmed by the 
observations made by C. G. J. Petersen of the Danish Biological 
Station, and published in 1894. 

The ovaries of the eel consist of two frill-like bands extending 
the whole length of the body cavity from the liver to beyond the 
anus; like those of the salmonids, ‘they do not form closed sacs. 
and the ova, when ready to be shed, drop into the body cavity. 
The testis occupies in the body of the male a position corre- 
sponding exactly to that of the ovary in the female, but the lobes 
are smooth, without leaflets, and the free border of the gland is 
nearly straight. There is no ready means of telling males from 
females by external characters, and most of those that have been 
pointed out by Syrski and others have proved not to be constant ; 
however, it may be taken for granted that all large specimens 
with broad snouts are females. According to Sennebogen, when 
eels are left dry the female specimens give off far greater 
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quantities of slime than the males, and if the severed skin is 
examined through a microscope, the scales of the former are seen 
to be far smaller than those of the latter. 

Fishermen in all countries are in the habit of distinguishing 
two kinds of eels: Yellow eels—grey, brown, or dark green 
above, pale lemon on the sides, the belly either like the 
sides or of a pure white; and silver eels—grey or almost 
black on the back, with a metallic bronze band on the side, 
below which the body is entirely silvery white, with bright 
metallic sheen. Silver eels are distinguished besides by larger 
eyes, especially in males, more lateral in position. As Petersen 
has established, silver eels are eels in their final, nuptial costume, 
although this condition is assumed some time before they enter 
the sea, and before the genital glands have reached their charac- 
teristic development. Like many other fishes, eels cease to feed 
on the approach of the breeding season, and the stomachs of 
silver eels are always found empty. No male silver eels have 
been found measuring less than 114in., and no female silver eels 
less than 16}in., and such small ones are rare. ‘This gives us an 
idea of the size at which eels are apt to reproduce the species. 

It is believed that eels are not sexually mature until four or 
five years old. They are then compelled, in late summer and 
autumn, to descend to the sea, where they are soon lost sight 
of, never to return otherwise than as ‘elvers’’—tiny, transparent 
creatures, which in spring and early summer ascend our rivers in 
prodigious numbers (“eel fairs”’). What becomes of the eels in 
this long interval is at present only partly elucidated. Breeding 
specimens have never been found near our coasts, nor have eggs. 
The first eggs ascribable to this species were discovered by 
Raffaele in 1888 in the Gulf of Naples, and others have since 
been found in the Mediterranean, between August and November, 
being most abundant in September. They are very small, and 
float in the water; nevertheless, they 
remain at a great depth in the sea, 
and only exceptionally some of them 
rise to the surface. Thanks to the 
efforts of Grassi and Calandruccio, the 
development of these eggs has been 
followed, and out of them came the 
curious Jarve which had long been 
known under the name of Leptoce- 
phalus brevirostris. | Leptocephali are 
small, transparent, ribbon-shaped fish, 
with colourless blood, small head, and 
few, long, sharp teeth. They are 
usually found floating on the surface of 
the sea, often in mid-ocean, and have 
been known to naturalists for over 
two centuries. Their nature has long 
remained problematic, and thenumerous 
forms discovered from time to time were 
described under various generic and 
specific names. J. V. Carus, who gave 
an account of the organisation of these 
puzzling creatures in 1861, came to the 
conclusion that they are nothing but 
early stages of development of other 
fishes, and T. Gill soon after (1864) 
expressed his unqualified beliet that + 
they were merely larval forms, mostly 
of the eel family, and one of the &. WV. Rodinson. 
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described species, Leptocephalus mor- 
risi, was pronounced by him to be larva 
of the common conger, a view in which 
Giinther concurred, but the correctness 
of which was not’ experimentally 
proved until 1886, when Delage at 
Roscoff witnessed the transformation 
of this Leptocephalus into a young 
conger, and demonstrated the fact that 
these forms are normal larvae. For 
the question had arisen whether the 
Leptocephali were normal stages in 
the development of eels or whether they 
were individuals arrested in their evolu- 
tion at a very early period of life, yet 
continuing to grow to a certain size 
without a corresponding development 
of the internal organs and perishing 
without having attained the character 
of the perfect animal. From the fact 
that the longest young congers are 
shorter than the longest Leptocephalus 
morrisi, Giinther favoured the idea 
that the Leptocephali are abnormal 
larva. But we now know that larva 
are not infrequently larger than the 
verfect form that issue from them, 
witness many frog tadpoles, and that 
the adipose tissues which form so great 
a part of the body of the conger larva are resorbed, so that the 
young into which a Leptocephalus of 5in. develops may measure 
no more than 3in. 

The question of the metamorphosis of the conger was 
settled, but there was yet no means of determining which of the 
numerous described forms of Leptocephali represented the larva 
of the eel. Several suggestions had been made, based upon the 
number of muscular segments of the larva as compired to the 
number of vertebra in the perfect fish, but the riddle was not 
finally solved until 1895, when Grassi, aided by his pupil 
Calandruccio, was able to demonstrate that a supposed species 
known for many years under the name of Leptocephalus 
brevirostris was the long-sought-for larva of the eel. The work 
which led to this result was carried on on the coast of Sicily, 
where strong tidal currents cause the displacement of the water 
in the narrow Strait of Messina, owing to which all stages in the 
development of various eel-like fishes are sometimes met with in 
the surface water; but the greater part of the study material 
was provided from the stomach of the sun-fish (Orthagoriscus 
mola), which descends to great depths. Besides, Calandruccio 
was able to follow a Leptocephalus brevirostris through all its 
metamorphoses into the common eel, passing through the stage 
known as Helmichthys, in which the more cylindrical shape is 
approached. 

With this last discovery the knowledge of the main phases 
in the cycle of life of the eel was practically completed, and 
Grassi thus sums up the result in 1846: ‘“ The common eel 
matures in the depth of the sea, where it acquires larger eyes 
than are ever observed in individuals which have not yet migrated 
to deep water. The abysses of the sea (at least 200 fathoms) 
are its spawning places; its eggs float in the sea-water. In 
developing from the egg it undergoes a metamorphosis; it 
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passes through a larval form denominated Leptocephalus 
brevirostris.” 

There are, however, still a few naturalists who regard the 
whole question as not absolutely settled, and believe that 
eels may occasionally breed in fresh water, after having become 
land-locked, but the evidence adduced by them is by no means 
conclusive, and often betrays extraordinary ignorance. As 
recently as 1890 the Rev. ]. E. Fraser read a paper before the 
British Association on the spawning of the eel in a small stream 
flowing into Loch Ness, but it is quite clear that this observer has 
mistaken the lamprey for the eel. 

As opposed to the theory of eels breeding in fresh water, a 
fact in the distribution of the fish in Europe may be adduced. 
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upwards of forty years, growing to a length of 43ft., being 
already of large size at the time of its capture. ; 

Before concluding this article, a word about the nearest ally 
of the eel, the conger, which bears a great superficial resemblance 
to it, but differs in some important characters of the skeleton, 
and externally in the total absence of scales or their rudiments, 
and in the dark border of the fins along the body and tail, This 
is entirely a salt-water fish. ‘I'wenty-five years ago very little 
was known of its life history. The ripe male was discovered 
in 1880 at the Berlin Aquarium, and the metamorphosis from 
Leptocephalus morrisi has been already alluded to. Unlike that 
of the eel, its larva has several times been found on our coasts. 
lhe males do not grow to the same large size as the females, 
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Eels exist only in such water-systems as are in communication 
with the Atlantic and Mediterranean. Thus they are entirely 
ibsent from the Danube basin, and from all other rivers emptying 
into the Black Sea, the reason for this being that the weli- 
known hydro-sulphuric nature of the bottom of that .sea is 
opposed to fish life, and it is to such depths that sexually 
mature eels would have to resort on the assumption that 
the breeding habits observed elsewhere are invariable in the 
species. 

The ‘“elvers,” as the young eels are called when they enter 
rivers from the sea, are similar in shape to the adult fish, but 
semi-transparent, with conspicuous black eyes, and measuring 
from 2in. to 3in.in length. The minute scales which distinguish 
the eel irom its ally, the conger, are absent; they only appear 
much later, when the fish is about 8in. long. ‘ Eel fairs,”’ as 
the phenomenon of the ascent from the sea oi countless myriads 
of the tiny eels is called, isa wonderful sight, and in many districts 
Jarge numbers of people assemble to collect them, fried elvers 
being considered a delicacy. It is between April and June that 
the phenomenon takes place in this country. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell says he has seen a Scottish trout stream slate- 
coloured from bank to bank with the throng for a distance 
of 2oyds. or 30yds., and Couch was told by a Cornish fisher- 
man that he had seen at Exeter four carts loaded with elvers 
for sale. 

Eels, of which only one species occurs in Europe, are 
endowed with great longevity, so long as they do not breed, and 
it is probable that some individuals remain barren and spend 
their whole life in fresh water. A specimen was kept in con- 
finement in the family of the French naturalist Desmarest for 


all specimens over 2it. Sin. being females, according to J. T. 
Cunningham, and appear to be less numerous. Breeding takes 
place at great depths, after which the individuals die; and the 
buoyant ova remain at a great depth, and only exceptionally rise 
to the surface. No eggs have ever been found on the British 
coasts. G. A. BouLENGER. 
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IN ENGLISH HOMES. 
IIEN Gibbon, the historian, had completed one of 
his earlier visits to the Continent he was more 
than ever convinced, after seeing the homes 
of the great French seigneurs in Paris and in 
the country, and the villas and palaces of Italian 
nobles, that Engiand could hold its own with either one or the 
other. Writing to his friend Lord Sheffield, he expressed his 
conviction that if the great country houses of England could be 
brought together and set side by side, they would torm a street of 
palaces such as no country in the world could show the equal of. 
The richly illustrated folio volume by Charles Latham, 
entitled “In English Homes” (London: Country Lire Library), 
is part of a logical series of important works on fine English 
houses, following the spirit of Gibbon’s acute observation. 
The work of Mr. Latham is too familiar to our readers to need 
description, as he has been a leading contributor to our columns 
from the beginning. It must be obvious to all who have studied 
our country houses that Mr. Latham is more than a skilled 
photographer, with a perfect technique at his command. He has 
that artist’s capacity of vision that enables him to select tlie 
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materials of a picture, and that exact knowledge and love of 
architecture that inspire him to fix on what is interesting and 
instructive. In dealing as he does here with the internal character, 
furniture, and ornaments of some of the most notable English 
houses, his taste and genius have found a scope of which full 
advantage has been taken. The Continent has for some time been 
making the tardy discovery that one branch after another of 
English art is not only admirable in its results, but is original 
and English born. ‘The quality of our domestic architecture 
has been the last of these Continental discoveries ; but itis by 
no means certain that any but a few, even among professional 
architects, have quite realised the enormous wealth, number, 
and variety of the English homes in which the qualities already 
named have century after century had full play, and more or less 
complete expression. The general reader, no less than the 
specialist, will find in the pages of the present volume a mine of 
examples of the different periods, and from every part of 
Iengland. In the introductory notes it is stated sixty years 
have elapsed since the logical predecessor of this work, Nash’s 
“Mansions of England in the Olden Time,” was published, 
and gave one of the best pictorial descriptions of the 
home life of the old Englishman of position. England 
at that time. as well as the Continent, was moved by the 
«* Romanticist’”’ enthusiasm which had succeeded the formal 
and rather dead classicism of the previous generation, and was 
in the mood to appreciate thoroughly the somewhat idealised 
illustration of 
Nash’s book. But 
the present 
moment, when 
men are once more 
beginning not 
only to build 
finely, but to do 
so with know- 
ledge, and to 
furnish and fit 
their houses by the 
aid of craftsmen 
equally conscien- 
tious and as_ well 
instructed as were 
ever to be found 
in this country, is 
also an era ot far 
more catholic 
appreciation of 
architectural and 
structural merit 
than the previous 
half-century. 
There are no 
‘‘ fashions,”’ either 
‘‘romantic” or 
classical. Al! good 
work is given 
every credit, and 
Wren or Adams, 
or the unknown 
fifteenth century 
builder, is each 
heid in honour. 
It is the peculiar 
merit of the volume under review that it is completely representa- 
tive, and so supplies the wants of this “all-round appreciation,” 
which is among the very best mental features of the time. It 
does not deal with the work of a school, but of a national art. 
Mr. Latham is most successful in showing that the evolution 
of English domestic architecture has been continuous, and 
never interrupted; and he so contrives that his illustrations 
shall themselves convince the reader that whenever a form of 
treatment in favour abroad was brought to the notice of our 
countrymen, they absorbed and reproduced it in a form abso- 
lutely their own. The examples, whether fifteenth century or 
sixteenth century, Tudor, Jacobean, Palladian, or Georgian, are 
all absolutely and unmistakably English. There is nothing like 
them on the Continent at all. All that the rest of Europe con- 
tributed ‘‘ ready-made” was a certain amount of ornament and 
decoration. Looking at the splendid collection of exampies here 
given, the individuality of the English work is most impressive, 
and it is just those examples which are called ‘“ Italian” or 
‘** Palladian” that the English seem to have made more especially 
their own. They are “ original” from the basement to the eaves 
and finials. 

In date the book is, from another point of view, a comple- 
ment and continuation of the admirable volumes on the 
**Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,” begun by Mr, 
Hudson Turner and finished by Mr. Parker. The examples 
are mainly drawn from the time of Henry VII. to our 
own, affording fascinating examples for contrast and com- 
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parison. Broughton Castle contains perhaps the oldest 
work of the examples dealt with. Oxburgh, Agecroft, the 
interiors of Dunster, Ockwells Manor in Berkshire, and Speke 
Hall are among the next in age. But, speaking generally, the 
greater number range through the middle Tudor, Elizabethan, 
and Jacobean periods to those when the’names of architects 
began to be definitely associated with houses. But the Tudor 
and Jacobean examples, instead of showing a sameness, are 
a perfect revelation. Instead of using only the *“ stock” 
examples, which are by no means omitted, Mr. Latham has 
been able to show that in the different parts of England 
there was a magnificent variety of design and detail. Many of 
the finest houses, parts of which are shown, are so little known 
that their names will be absolutely new to most. Take, for 
instance, Gifford’s Hall in Suffolk, or Agecroft, or Speke Hall, 
a timber house, or Rushbrooke in Suffolk, or the Red Lodge, a 
town house in Bristol, or Godinton in Kent, to mention a tew 
out of many. But there is a regular sequence of the creations 
of the known great architects, which owe a great measure of 
their interest to the fact that they represent, for the most part, 
what these masters intended the interiors and decorations of the 
houses they built to be. The enrichments of the interiors by 
classic ornament carried out by Inigo Jones, Webb, his pupil, 
Wren, and his faithful decorator, Grinling Gibbons, are all 
shown. Wherever Wren went he took, if possible, Grinling 
Gibbons with him, and his magnificent carving at Holme Lacy, 
Belton House, 
Cassiobury, and 
other places is 
Sieen. an) thre 
volume. Here, too, 
are Vanbrugh’s 
palaces, with his 
conception of 
interiors, such as 
Castle Howard 
and Grimsthorpe. 
The work of 
Hawksmoor, 
Gibbs, Carr 
of York, and Kent 
is exemplified, and 
the classic interior 
of Kedleston, in 
which James Paine 
and Robert and 
James Adam were 
associated. The 
Latter 5S h book gives, in fact, 
Pay, ty 7 vib 7 34 a synopsis of the 
Fe designs and treat- 
\ 4 ment of the 
Sy interiors of some 
five centuries of 
the best English 
architecture, and 
the result is such 
as to make any 
reader feel proud 
of his country. 
The work is’ 
“COUNTRY LIFE." not confined to the 
outside, but illus- 
trates the art of the interiors with which, and among which, the 
owners lived from day to day. From page to page the one 
feeling raised is unqualified admiration from roof to doorstep. 
Take, for example, the internal porch of the drawing-room 
of the Red House at Bristol. What astonishing ornament 
and admirable proportion in the fittings of a merchant’s 
home! The carvings of the chapel gallery at Belton are 
unique, or only matched by other work by Grinling Gibbons 
in England. The simplicity of the great wooden archway 
at Agecroft does not prevent the utmost elaboration of design 
in panelling and even in bedsteads. |The combination of styles 
in many of the interiors is most striking. Thus at The Vyne we 
see the exquisite and elegant Palladian hall, invested by 
Chaloner Shute, and some of the best linen-pattern panels in 
England in the long gallery, part of the decoration of the original 
owner, Lord Sandys, two centuries earlier. The glimpse of 
Lord Sandys’ tomb and recumbent figure seen through the 
chapel doors touches another note. To show that Devon can 
contribute a perfect Tudor interior we have Bradfield Hall, the 
home of the Walronds, with its great hall all perfect, up to the 
elaborate details in the roof. Mr. Kemp’s reconstruction of 
Old Place, Lindfield, Sussex, shows that the richest and 
most sumptuous fittings suitable to a home of the times 
of Elizabeth can be made to-day as well as, or better than, ever 
in the history of the world, and that stained glass fit to fi]l 
the windows of Tennyson’s Palace of Art can be produced 
by modern workmen to the designs and colour scheme of the 
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owner and builder of a modern house, added, though it does not 
look new, to the modest old mansion of the Chaloners. The 
splendid staircases of Hatfield, the screens of Ockwells Manor, 
ancient domestic chapel furniture, the magnificent handrails of 
the stairs of Dunster and Castle Ashby, the opulent details of the 
staircase at Godinton, the hall and early sixteenth-century hall 
doors of Wroxton Castle, near Banbury, the carved gallery there, 
the stairs of Tythrop House, and the wonderful timber roofs, sides, 
and windows of Little Morcton Hall, are a few among the objects 
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of delight in these pages. Mr. Latham has also done justice to 
the magnificence of East Anglian brickwork in the selection for 
illustration of the bridge and towers of Oxburgh Hall shown in 
two excellent plates. We have left no space to deal, even briefly, 
with the details of the interiors of Castle Howard, Kedleston, 
and a long series of ‘‘ classic” and English Palladian interiors, 
which form part of this storehouse of structural and artistic 
beauty remaining intact in the interiors of our good old English 
homes. C. J. Cornisu. 


A SEA DREAM. 


I WATCHED the rising tide one summer’s day 
Come rippling in, 

With its soft happy voice that in mine ear 
Murmured its music, like a child at play, 

Blissful because he feels his mother near ; 

And that low, gentle sound within me wove 

A long sweet dream that still hath power to win 
My wandering spirit always back to Love. 

lor lo! I dreamed what now to thee I tell, 
Hoping thy spirit, too, may feel the spell, 

If thou thyself perchance art one of those 

To whom all gods are strange since Love arose. 
It seem’d I stood upon a golden shore, 

And at my feet, 

In one long waving line of green and white, 
Thousands of snowdrops stretched, as foam, before 
A sea of beauty wonderful and bright. 

And as I looked I saw that every wave 

Was made of different flowers, fair and swect, 
All such as gorgeous summer ever gave 

To please the beauty-loving soul of man; 
Where’er I turned the same rich splendour ran, 
North, south, and west, as though from out the skies 
Heaven poured its treasures dowr before my eyes. 
Then as I looked, behold, another sea 

Within the first, 

As light in water shines all glorified ; 

And something in my heart revealed to me 

That this was Love in Life, and I descried 
Birds, beasts, and fishes in their several ways 


Answering in divers kind each other’s thirst, 

So that all hearts were filled with Joy and Praise. 
But, lo! among them ail one jewel shone 

Far richer than the rest I gazed upon, 

And guarding it from harm on either hand 

I saw a perfect man and woman stand. 


And as I watched that sea of life and love, 

Lo! in my dream, 

Before I was aware, there came a change, 

For all its glory slowly seemed to move 

And 'eave before my eyes a portent strange. 

Instead of flowers and happy living things, 

I saw these fading to a distant gleam; 

And at my feet dead birds with broken wings 

And stones and mire and weed lay all outspread; 

Whereat my spirit felt a sudden dread 

Lest in this world of Death I must remain, 

And ne’er behold that sea of Life again. 

But where the gleam still lingered I discern’d 

A shining sail, 

Whereto with hurrying feet I fled in fear, 

And when I came, behold, again there burned 

That sea in all its glory far and near ; 

Then leapt I up upon that vessel’s prow 

And felt behind me spring a favouring gale, 

And with the light of Hope upon my brow 

1 was borne forward by some Spirit’s breath 

Beyond the very sight and thought of Death, 

And saw before me rise those Heavenly Towers 

That must be sung by purer lips than ours. 
WittiAM H. Draper. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE RosE SEASON, 

ITE present year will be long remembere | as a year of Roses. No 
frost has occurred to nip the tender leaves or to disturb the gradual 
development of the buds, All has gone on smoothly, and the 
result is strong and clean foliage, and a wonderul display of 
flowers. This is in strange contrast to the summer of last year, 
when the Rose shows were almost a total failure, and the flowers 

poor and thin, fading before the afternoon had much advanced. The great 
Rose exhibition in July in the Temple Gardens should prove a veritable feast 
of colour and fragrance, as the plants should be exactly right then, and giving 
flowers that will bring a strong competition. The National Rose Society, 
under whose auspices this exhibition takes place, has now a roll of over 
1,000 members, all devoted Rosarians, with the age! Dean of Rochester as 
the president. In addition to the summer show it will held for the first time 
an exhibition in the autumn, to be held in the new hall of the Royal 
HTorvicultural Society. We look forward to this with keen pleasure, and have 
urged for years that a show of Roses in autumn would prove a revelation. 
We hope our anticipations will prove correct. The Rose in September has 
a richness of colouring and fragrance that it does not possess in the sultry 
summer days, and splendid blooms can be cut for exhibition, especially among 
the Tea and Hybrid Tea-scented varieties, which have altered entirely the 
character of the English garden in autumn. A few years ago there were 
prictically no Tea Roses and no Hybrid Teas, as the varieties we prize now— 
Marie van Houtte and the many other beautiful flowers—had not been raised. 
The perseverance and skill of the hybridist have brought about this great change. 
THE RoyAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society is a witness to the widespread interest taken in horticulture 
by all classes. At a recent meeting nearly one hundred new Fellows were 
elected, and over a thousand was the total for 1903, which, we believe, 
establiches a record. Very shortly the new hall in Vincent Square will be 
opened, and with larger floor spaces and greater conveniences in the way of 
rooms and offices the work of the society will go on with increased energy. 
Probably no society gives so much in return for the subscription asked, 
namely, one guinea a year, which entitles the Fellow to a ticket for all the 
great shows, including the fortnightly meetings that now take place in the 


Drill Hall, James Street, and the Journal, a quarterly publication of immense 
value, and containing a record of the new plants shown, lectures delivered, 
and abstracts from the most important botanical and horticultural periodicals 
of the world. Tne garden at Wisley, given by Sir Thomas Hanbury, 
represents the practical side of the society. Here the superintendent and his 
heipers have an opportunity of showing their skill in managing the trials 
of flowers, fruits, and vegetables which are to be made next year. About 
sixty acres are available. The wild garden of the late Mr. G. F. Wilson is 
now very beautiful, and Fellows with leisure to study the plants there 
should feel grateful for so great an opportunity of profiting by his 
labours. 
RosE GROWING NEAR LARGE TowWNs, 

A pamphlet has been sent from the Horticultural Club about ‘*‘ Rose 
Growing near Large Towns,” the subject of a lecture given there some time 
back by the weli-known amateur Rose grower, Mr. H. E. Molyneux. One 
paragraph in it may well be repro luced, as it touches upon matters of present 
interest. Mr. Molyneux writes: ‘‘In my own garden I am troubled with 
the soots and dirty deposits of the atmosphere, and I am sure it is a mistake 
to allow these to accumulate, especially in the growing season of the year; 
so every morning I go round my Rose trees with a sprayer, and thoroughly 
spray tne tops of every tree. Two pailfuls of water are sufficient for 250, so 
it is not so long a job or so tiresome as many might suppose. If once or 
twice a week in May some ‘Abol’ or quassia solution insecticide is added to 
the water, even before green-fly appears, one is not likely to be troubled with 
it. This is more effective if the water is warm—prevention is far better than 
cure. Fifteen minutes with the hoe is better than half-an-hour’s watering, 
that is, such water as a suburban gardener gives—a damping of the surface 
with water, often direct from the main, hard and cold. The surface of the 
beds should be kept loose. A careful search for the maggot must follow.” 
Then comes a list of Roses suitable for gardens near large towns. Those 
marked with an asterisk are recommended as climbers for walls and arches: 
*Aimée Vibert (N.), Anna Olivier (T.), Antoine Rivoire (H.T.), *Ards Rover 
(H.P.), Augustine Guinoisseau (H.T.), *Billiard et Barré (T.), Blanc Double 
de Courbet (R.), *Bouquet Or (T.), Briers Hybrid Sweet, Captain Hayward 
(11. P.), Caroline Testout (HI.T.), Common Monthly (C.), *Crimson Rambler 
(C.P.), Gener Jacqueminot (II P.), *Gloire de Dijon (T.), Gloire 
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Lyonnaise (H.T.), Grace Darling (H.T.), Griiss-an-Teplitz (H.T.), Gustave 
Regis (H.T.), Hon. Edith Gifford (T.), Killarney (H.T.), La France (!1.T.), 
*Longworth Rambler (H.T.), Laurette Messimy (C.), *Macrantha (S.), Mme. 
Abel Chatenay (H.T.), “Mme. Alfred Carriére (I1.N.), Mme. Cadeau Ramey 
(U.T.), Mme. Eusene Resal (C.), Mme. Hoste (T.), Mme. Jules Grolez 
(H.T.), Mme. Isaac Periere (S.), Maman Cochet (T.), Marquise Litta (H.T.), 
Marquise de Salisbury (H.T.), Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford (H.P.), Perle d’Or (P.), Prince C. de Rohan (H.P.), Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg (H.T.), Souvenir de President Carnot (H.T.), Ulrich Brunner 
(H_ P.), Viscountess Folkestone (H.T.), *W. A. Richardson (N.), and White 
Maman Cochet. 

Fortune's Yellow Outdoors.—Those with a knowledge of Riviera 
gardens will have made the acquaintance of Fortune’s Yellow Rose, which 
is usually grown under glass in the British Isles. There is a grest exception 
to this, however, in a riverside garden in Berkshire. The Rose was planted 
in March, 1902, and the first flowers opened on May Ist, and within that 
period made growth r2ft. in length. In a note received on May 23rd, it 
is mentioned that sixty flowers had expanded, and the shoots had clambered 
over the eaves of the house, a graceful network of light green leaves and 
fragrant flowers. Fortune’s Yellow is a graceful Rose in all ways; it is 
graceful in growth and in flower. The petals seem hung to a slender stem, 
an‘! droop charmingly, something in the way Maréchal Niel does, and the 
whole flower is shaded with apricot, salmon, rose, yellow, and cinnamon, a 
beautiful mingling of colours, changing with the light, and filling the air 
with a sweet fragrance. Where position and soil are suitable, plant 
Fortune’s Yellow Rose, but in few places is it a success. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins Pegged Down.—We want more Roses of the 
Dorothy Perkins type, and hybridists are no Coubt striving to this end. The 
early summer-flowering Roses have generally a brief life, a few days of bloom, 
then nothing but leaves until the summer again comes round, This is 
disappointing when one is always at home, but still more so if this sudden 
expanding and dying away of flowers should occur during a brief absence. 
An interesting note about Dorothy Perkins Rose occurred recently 
in THE GARDEN, and we reproduce it as the way of growing advocated 
is werthy of general adoption. ‘*T send a short note about the way 
this Rose has grown here (Berkshire) in the short time it has been 
planted. I planted two trees on the top of a retaining wail on 
April 14th, 1903, out of pots, and they flowered well from the end 
of June to the end of November, and made shoots 15ft. long. Buds are now 
(May 14th) showing the whole length. On some of tre weaker shoots I 
made a slight undercut just the same as in layering carnations, and pegged 
them down in August. They rooted very freely. Some of these were taken 
off and planted in the autumn, having made good strong plants which will 
flower well this year, very different in the case of plants obtained from 
cuttings or buds in the same time and with less trouble. I think the 
Dorothy Perkins Rose has a very great future; the flower is a clear pink 
colour and the foliage is excel’ent. When seen growing ona low wall it is 
most beautiful.” 

Rose Dr. Rouges.—This climbing Rose has been much praised in books 
and catalogues, and it has a certain charm without doubt, but several years 


elapse before the glowing crimson flowers appear in quantity, a gre it draw- 
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back, lessened in this case, perhaps, by the beauty of the young leaves, which 
are quite red in colour, and the persistency of the shining green foliage in 
winter, It is almost evergreen, and the long season of probation before 
the flowers come is not so much noticed when the garden is full of Roses. 
Work to be Done Now.—It is not generally known among rosarians 
that defects in beds and borders through failures during winter may be made 
gool by using Roses in pots, and ask for those potted last October. The 
pianting must be done with great care at this season, the ball of soil left 
intact, and the pressing in with the hand so gentle that the roots are not 


> 


crushed. It is well to give liquid manure to the plants now; the season is 
an excellent ore, and flowers are coming out in profusion. The only plants 
to avoid are those of weakly growth, to which manure in any form is 
poison. When water is given let there be plenty of it. Driblets are 
harmful, they encourage the roots to run to the surface in search for the 
slight moisture, and then the sun burns them. ‘This advice applies to 
watering in general, whether of pot or of border plants. A thorough soaking 
must be given or none at all. Keep a sharp look-out for insect pests, 
especially green fly, and never let anythng get out of hand. A sharp 
syringing with clear water occasionally will prevent their increase. 


SOWING BIENNIAL FLOWERS, 


This is the season to sow biennials for flowering next year—Canterbury 
Bells, Foxgloves, Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, and Snapdragons being the 
chief groups, and with even this small selection in the garden there will be no 
absence of colour when the plants are in flower. The Canterbury Bells, or 
Campanula Medium, to give the name under which it is known in books, is 
varied in its colouring and shape, and a mass of bloom when in the full tide 
of its flowering. Some of the varieties are distortions of the purest forms, in 
which all parts of the flower are in absolutely the right proportion, neither 
unduly expanded nor restrained. Those called ‘* Cup and Saucer” are, 
for the most part, harsh in colour, a clumsy, arrogant flower that adds no joy 
to the summer garden. We prefer selfs, a good blue, white, pink, and rose, 
and groups of these last long in their fresh and welcome beauty. Wallflowers 
of a good race have a charm in spring that not even the little blue Forget-me- 
not can impart, but this is only when the colours are strong and effective 
self yellow, brown, and dark crimson, a drift of any or all of these scents the 
arand tells of the passing of spring. Of Foxgloves no varieties are better 
than those known as ** gloxinizflora,” after the waxy indoor tlower the 
Gloxinia. We believe this form of our common wilding was raised in France. 
The stems are strong, without sacrificing the natural grace of the plant, and 
the flowers are of beautiful colours, especially those which are of pure white 
with dark chocolate spcts within the bell. The dark forms of Sweet William 
are the best, and happy is he who can grow to pcrfection the double crimson, 
which is of all the family the most interesting. It is a very simple matter to 
raise biennial flowers from seed. The safest way is to sow it in pans or boxes, 
well drained and filled with light soil. Make only a thin sowing, and when the 
seedlings appear prick them out into other boxes, or transplant to a well- 
chosen bit of ground where slugs are not rampant. A cold frame will suffice 
for the seed-sowing. — Early in the following autumn the plants can go to the 
places they are to occupy for flowering in next year. Biennials are what we 


should call ‘* safe” flowers ; they seldom fail. 


PEDIGREE LIVESTOCK at HOLKER HALL. 


7 RITING, as we do, on the eve of the Royal Counties 

Show, which will be over before this article gets 

into print, and immediately before the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Park Royal, we cannot fail to interest 
our readers by 
giving some 
account of the 
livestock of an 
exhibitor so well 
known and so 
successful as Mr. 
Victor Cavendish, 
on whose Holker 
Hall Estate are 
bred the -magnifi- 
cent animals 
which never 
fail to create 
a deep impression 
when placed on 
show. Those who 
are interested in 
the present condi- 
tion and prospects 
of the celebrated 
stud may like to 
know something of 
its history. It was 
founded in 188g. 
The first acqui- 
sitions came from 
the most celebrated 
breeders of the 
day, such as the 
Hon. E. Coke and 
the Earl of 
Ellesmere, while  ‘°Py"ent 





HOLKER CHIEF. 


later on other Shire horses were bought from Mr. Freeman 
Mitford, Lord Egerton of Tatton, Lord Llangattock, Lord 
Rothschild, His Majesty the King, then Prince of Wales, 


and other well-known owners of first-rate studs. Mr. Victor 


Cavendish has 
always taken a 
keen personal 
interest in his 
Shires, and may 
frequently be seen 
at the more im- 
portant sales 
bidding himself 
for animals that 
he happens to like. 
Among his very 
earliest purchases 
was that at Lord 
Llangattock’s sale 
of Hendre Crown 
Prince, by Prince 
Harold. Ile paid 
1,000 guineas for 
it, and has had no 
reason to regret 
the fact, for the 
horse was an 
excellent specimen 
of his breed, and 
transmitted his 
good qualities to 
his progeny. 
Experts are of 
opinion that the 
brilliant and early 
success of the stud 
"COUNTRY LIF.” was in part due to 
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the excellence of the pastures, which 
had not previously been grazed by 
horses. Yet too much _ importance 
cannot be attached to that, in view of 
the very flourishing and healthy con- 
dition in which it is at the present 
moment, after so many years of breeding 
and grazing. The first sale held at 
Holker, in January, 1900, amply 
demonstrated the reputation in which 
the stud was held, since for forty-six 
head a total of £6,674 17s. was obtained, 
showing an average of over £140. 
The highest price was paid for a mare 
that had already made a name for 
herself, and was to go on winning 
further distinctions. We refer to 
Southgate Charm, who had won the 
championship at the Ashbourne Show 
in 1899, and who was then bought by 
Mr. F. Crisp for 720 guineas. Our 
readers will remember that she was 
alterwards bought back in igor at 
Mr. Crisp’s sale. 

Our illustrations speak for them- 
selves, and will give a very fair idea Copyright ROKEBY HOSTESS FOAL BY BLYTHWOOD KINGMAKER. "Ct." 


of the present condition of the stud. 





Holker Chief and Stalmine Premier are very well-known horses, respect, and it is not unusual to find very good mares on the 
and the very fine yearlings Holker Laureate and Holker farms with foals at their feet by sires of undeniable merit. — 
Menestral I]. show that a new generation is rapidly advancing The shorthorns at Holker Hall have been long and justly 


to fill the vacancy 
when the seniors 
retire. Mr. Victor 
Cavendish had 
plenty of obstacles 
to surmount when 
he founded this 
stud so far North; 
but he has the 
satisfaction of 
knowing that he 
has achieved a 
brilliant success, 
and his example is 
one well worthy of 
being followed by 
the landowners of 
the North, who, 
until quite 
recently, bestowed 
very little trouble 
on the kind of 
animals that were 


celebrated. Thirty 
years ago and 
more they used to 
fetch the most 
startling prices, 
and were then 
chiefly distin- 
guished by thei 
massiveness. f 
writer on the 
subject has said 
that in those days 
“at took a tall 
man to stand on 
his toes to get a 
good view of their 
table-backs,” but 
fashions have 
changed much in 
shorthorn _ breed- 
ing, and size is 
not reckoned of so 
much importance 





kept at the now. Yet the 
various farms. — Copyright HOLKER LAUREATE AND IIOLRER MENESTRAL 1/1. “Cc. quality of the 
The farmers did Short horns 
not realise the advantage of having pedigree stock, and the remains as high as ever it was. A full account of the Holker 
breeding was carried on in a slipshod and haphazard manner ; herd would be a very valuable chapter in the history of the 
but of recent years there bas been an admirable change in this breed of shorthorns. It was founded in 1845, or just a very few 


years after the Oxford tribe had 
been established. The name, 
it will be remembered, came 
from the winner of the premium 
as best shorthorn cow at the 
first show of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England at 
Oxford in 1839. These Oxfords 
were highly prized at Holker, 
as we find from the fact that at 
the dispersal of Earl Ducie’s 
herd at Tortworth Court, 
Gloucestershire, Oxford XV. 
was purchased for £210, and 
in 1862 more Oxfords were 
purchased by the late Duke of 
Devonshire, at that time Earl 
of Burlington, who then 
bought Lord Oxford from Mr. 
F. Thorne for £420. In 1865 
£630 was paid for Grand 
Duke, and in 1874 the very 
large sum of £2,100 was paid 
Colonel Gunter for Duke of 
Wetherby V. These facts are 
sufficient to show the trouble 
taken to secure a herd of the 
very highest class, anda glance 
at the prices realised will show 

that breeders and owners fully 
Copyright STALMINE PREMIER. “COUNTRY LIFE," appreciated the fact. The first 
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sale took place as long ago as 1851, when 
fifty-six head were sold at an average of 
£25 2s. 6d. The next sale took place in 
1864, when thirty head averaged £66 3s. 
In the year 1871 five important sales took 
place, and the averages ranged from £100 
to a little over £240, the latter sum being 
reached by the Duke of Devonshire. Con- 
sidering that forty-three head of cattle were 
sold, it must be said to have been very 
good. In 1874 forty-three head again were 
sold at an average price of £383 13s. 4d., 
but this was eclipsed in 1878, when the 
shorthorn fancy was at fever heat. For 
thirty animals an average of no less than 
£644 1s. tod. was obtained. This was 
the culminating point in the history of the 
herd, for, as is well known, the enthusiasm 
of breeders cooled somewhat after that, and 
in 1883 the average price obtained for 
forty-four shorthorn cattle was £162 Is. 2d. 
Since the depression in agriculture set in 
with great force somewhat lower prices 
prevailed, though within the last few years, 
owing to the demands from America and : erry — 

the colonies, a distinct tendency to rise has Copyright LADY BUTTERFLY. “COUNTRY LIFE." 





been manifested. Our illustrations will give 
a good idea of the type of animal which finds favour at Holker, The fleece is also finer, and is never gathered into strands or 
as the names Lady Butterfly, Holker Baron Oxford, and locks, as sometimes happens to the Oxford Down. It is a breed 


of firm standing, the Shropshire Sheep 
Society being the oldest of the kind in 
England, so that the type is well 
ne. ; stamped, and the animal one to be 

: , recommended to foreign and colonial 
sheep-breeders. At most of the shows 
the Shropshires are generally the most 
numerous as regards entries. It is 
rather difficult to trace this breed to 
its origin, though that is usually ascribed 
to a breed described in 1792 as the 
Morfe Common sheep, which was sub- 
sequently improved by crossing with 
Leicesters, Cotswolds, and  South- 
downs. In the report of the Royal 
Agricultural Society for 1853 it is said 
the new class of Shropshire Downs was 
very successful, and it is to be hoped 
that the society will recognise them as 
a distinct breed. It may be interesting 
to quote the description of them at that 
time. They had ‘faces and legs of a 
grey or spotted colour; the neck thick, 
with excellent scrag; the head well 
shaped, rather small than large, with 
ears well set on; breast broad and 
deep; back straight, with good 





carcase; hind quarters hardly so wide 


Copyrignt TIOLKER LING AND HOLKER PRINCESS. ““COUNTRY LIFE.” as the Southdown, 


and the legs 
clean with strong bone. They are 

> ’ 8 ° ° 7 
Baron's Pride will serve to remind shorthorn men of the celebrated very hardy, thrive well on moderate keep, and are readily 
animals in the past, and of the tribes to which they belong. prepared for market, tegs weighing on an average Solb. to 1oolb. 


The third feature of the livestock at 
Holker Hall is supplied by the excellent 
flock of Shropshire sheep. This dates from 
1873, when the first Shropshire ram was 
bought from Lord Chesham for 30 guineas. 
IKkams and ewes were subsequently bought 
from Messrs. Sheldon, Miller, Lovatt, 
Leach, Inge, and other noted breeders. 
‘The Shropshire has proved to be a very 
suitable breed for the district, and, indeed, 
its characteristics are such as to make it 
at least comparable to any other breed. 
lor crossing purposes it is excellent, and 
hence there will always be a demand both 
for rams and ewes, since it is the practice 
of the better type of farmer who possesses 
only a moderate flock of ewes to go ccca- 
sionally to a very good price for a superior 
ram, knowing that he will reap the benefit 
in the improved quality of the offspring. 
Again, the Shropshire 1s a first-rate sheep 
to keep on its own account, for the sake of 
the fat lambs and tegs that can be raised 
from it. It is extremely like the Oxford- 
shire both in nature and appearance, so that 
one can easily be mistaken for the other. 
The points of difference are, that in the 
Shropshire the ear is shorter and the woo: 


on the head closer than on the Oxford. Copyright HOLKER BARON OXFORD. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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each. The fleece is longer and more glossy than the other 
shortwools, and weighs on an average 7lb.” Since this was 
written the Shropshire sheep has undergone a_ considerable 
amount of development. Instead of a face of a grey or spotted 
colour, it has now one of a rich brown, with a little grey about 
the muzzle. Other points have been considerably modified. 
We need scarcely say that the breed can be studied with great 
advantage at Holker, and at present the flock there is in a very 
flourishing condition. Elsewhere the lambing season has not 
been good, but the ewes in this flock do not seem to have been 
affected by the excessive moisture of last year, as they have 
reared about 150 lambs per 100 dams. The breed has been 
found to suit Mr. Cavendish’s farm better than any other 
previously tried. This is attributed to its adaptability to soil 
and climate, its docility and hardy constitution, while experience 
has shown that it is possessed of extremely high mutton 
and wool producing qualities. 


FUNE IN. THE FARN 
TF x 4 N RA ES. 

S an ornithologist I have seldony experienced greater 
pleasure than that which was derived from a visit 

paid by me to the Farne Islands in the last days 

7 of May; that is to say, at the beginning of the breeding 
season, which, when this paper comes into the hands 

of my readers, will be in full swing. Sea-birds, as is well known, 
are a little later in breeding than land-birds, and in the Farne 
Islands nesting is most general just about the date of this issue 
(June 11th). 1 propose, then, to givea brief account of the islands 
as I saw them in the present year and during the breeding season 
now in progress. It might have been better, perhaps, if I had 
been able to visit the islands for a series of years, or at least to 
stay a month or six weeks there, as my not doing so forces 
me to draw comparisons from information supplied by books and. 
by the watchers and fishermen on the islands. However, it is a 
pleasure to describe them as they are at the present moment, and 
I hope it will not be too late to enable such of my ornithological 
friends as are interested to go and see for themselves this 
wonderful bird sanctuary. I crossed over in a fisherman’s boat 
from Holy Island, and the first striking incident in bird-life seen 
on the passage was the terns swimming. Terns hovering and 
fishing, as they fall like shuttlecocks, one after another, on 
the free-swimming creatures on the surface, can be seen 
commonly. But here the terms are at home, and float and 
swim close to the passing boat, light as butterflies and elegant 
as water-fairies. A tern swimming or floating looks like one of 
the gigantic May flies of the prehistoric world, which were 
larger than a swallow, for it sits, or rather floats, on the surface 
with its wings partly raised, and the long streamers of its tail 
‘ carried almost upright, like the streamers on the tip-tilted tails 
of the Ephemera. They gather thus in little groups, and so sit in 
animated conversation on the water, while swell after swell passes 
under them, and the whole picnic party rise and fall in time to 
the long pulsation of the ocean’s breast. While the terns disre- 
gard the presence of man, the kittiwake gulls look on him asa 
friend and a brother, who ought to contribute to their 
wants. One of these lovely pure white creatures soon attached 
itself to the boat, and floated with effortless precision a few feet 
above and often over the stern. Turning its head from side to 
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side, and scanning. as it seemed, each face 
of the crew with its dark eye, it asked for 
food as plainly as a bird can, and when 
this was thrown on the surface, instantly 
followed it, and then rising from the sea 
took up and kept its place in the air. 
While thus following and keeping its 
distance with calculated nicety, it never 
flapped or made a stroke with its wings, 
except when descending or rising from the 
surface, using some powers of sailing as 
near to the wind as a boat could go (for 
it was against us) by means which have 
hitherto baffled all enquiry. 

As the islands took shape and colour, 
they were seen to be guarded by the outer 
lighthouse, where brave Grace Darling 
lived, on the ‘ Longstones,’’ and by the 
inner light on a green and more lofty islet. 
The most conspicuous of the archipelago 
between these two extremities was a long 
green ridge, the southern and hiecher end 
of which was nearly covered by a_ black 
mass of cormorants, while south of this 
again lay another of the Farnes, dotted 
with white gulls looking in the distance 
like snowdrops in an orchard. The ait 
and sea alike were pervaded by the wild- 
fowl, all busily engaged in their own 
affairs, and in no way disturbed by our visit. Little squads 
and coveys of puffins and guillemots flew like tin birds 
from the sea to the islands. Gulls and terns circled over- 
head, solemn black cormorants flapped up from the deep, and 
flew heavily past to drop among the crowd upon the islands, 
and oyster-catchers and eider drakes, the former musical and 
elegant, the latter silent, and with heavier flight, flew hither and 
thither on work or pleasure bent. Not the least curious sight 
was to see the puffins swimming to the rocks, and, shooting out 
like seals, scramble on to some low recess just above the water, 
and there sit conversing. We coasted by island after island, 
cormorant islands, gull islands, puffin islands, each, of course, 
with its quota of other fowl, seeking a landing. But even 
on this, the lee side of the land, the long roll of the 
North Sea forbade a safe approach. Gentle as was the 
rise of the sea, and long the backs of the green swells, the 
slow pulsations of the North Sea do not brook compres- 
sion, and the alternate surge and suck of the wave covered and 
uncovered many feet of rock, against which it would have been 
folly to rest even the strong timbers of the boat. We headed 
off, and running southwards towards the inner light, came round, 
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HOLKER WALL: A SHROTSHIRE RAM LAMB. 


in a choppy sea, under the famous Pinnacle Rocks. Here the 
‘‘brood of the sea’? were swarming as closely as is permissible 
even in the most populous of Neptune’s chicken-yards. The 
sea in places was almost black with guillemots, who mainly 
people this particular quarter. Possibly 2,000 were swimming 
or diving in the waves, while 1,000 more were crowded on the 
summits and sides of these rocks, which rise like stumpy 
columns some forty feet above the water. Herring-gulls, razor- 
bills, puffins, and lesser black-backed gulls sat on the adjacent 
ledges and crags. As a rule the birds were only beginning to 
lay, though the cormorants, ringed plover, and eiders were 
sitting hard. 

On the inner lighthouse island we were eagerly welcomed at 
the landing by one of the oldest inhabitants—the lighthouse 
donkey. Other servants of Trinity House only remain 
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there for four years at a time, but the donkey has been there 
eight, during which time he has learnt to appreciate fresh 
society, and runs down to welcome strangers with all the 
enthusiasm of a shipwrecked mariner on a_ desert island. 
The donkey pokes his nose into strangers’ pockets, or as 
nearly so as he can manage, and will accept the smallest 
trifle in the way of provisions which may be offered to 
him. Other inhabitants of the islets, reckoning upwards, 
are rabbits of all known colours in rabbit history, four 
goats, a pair of kids, as tame as are all other creatures on the 
archipelago, the lighthouse-keeper, and a little girl, the daughter 
of the chief of this little settlement of Trinity House servants, 
who know every nest upon the islet. There has been an “ over- 
flow”’ settlement of birds there, whereas formerly there were 
few. Eider ducks were sitting on the open green close to the 
lighthouse, as well as among the rocks, though their confidence 
is cruelly abused by the marauding lesser black-backed gulls. 
Peewits (a recent arrival) were nesting in the same fearless 
way, and ringed detterel on the flat rocks. A rock-pipit’s nest 
lay in a hole in the first grass slope, up which every visitor 
walks, within a few yards of the sea! The ringed dotterel, 
following their invariable practice, had arranged a few broken 
cockle and whelk shelis around their eggs, which lay upon the 
bare dark rock. All these birds are so tame that they either do 
not move from their eggs or merely fly 
or runa few yards. They do not trouble 
to display their decoying arts, as they 
do outside the sanctuary. 

The final and not the least in- 
teresting visit ot the day was made 
in a small boat to an islet so shel- 
tered that approach was safe and 
easy. It was low and verdant, being 
covered with a rich growth of sea hem- 
lock, campion, and other herbaceous 
plants, but rimmed with rock and 
studded with ancient fragments of 
wrecked ships. <A sea-lark’s nest lay 
almost under one of these fragments, 
and close to another lay the eggs of a 
Sandwich tern. This islet is the head- 
quarters of the lesser black-backed 
culls, robbers and pirates to a bird, so 
much so, that though they are not shot, 
their eggs are gathered and distributed 
to the villagers on the mainland. While 
the gulls occupy the ground floor, the 
cellars, so to speak, are inhabited by 
the puffins, whose comic attitudes con- 
trast with the fine and stately carriage 
of the gulls, which stalk boldly past 
the visitor, and only rise as it were 
under protest from the green jungle of hemlock fronds 
where they nest. The puffins either bustle out of their 
holes and scramble off to the rocks, or else sulk in their 
holes, whence they may be pulled out croaking and indignant. 
The normal aspect of a puffin, when not in the pairing 
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season, is that of a respectable and fat widow, dressed in 
black and white, with an arrangement about its eve which 
suggests a coming flood of doleful tears. When it has obtained 
a gaudy set of blue and orange stripes on each side of its nose, 
as it does in the spring, the combination of widow’s weeds and 
decoration is exquisitely comic. In addition it does not seem to 
be etiquette for puffins to fly until they reach the sea, so they 
scramble and tumble over the island in breathless and undignified 
haste until they reach the rocks, when they spread their scarlet- 
webbed feet as wide as ever they will stretch, and fly off in a 
desperate hurry to hold an indignation meeting on the nearest 
ledge of cliff. 


THE GOLDEX, EAGLE. 


ERE it not for the strict protection afforded it in 
the majority of Scottish deer forests, it is probable 
that the golden eagle would by this time have 
been numbered amongst our lost birds. As it is, 
although sorely diminished in numbers to what it 

w?s in former times, when rewards were paid for its destruction, 
it is gratifying to be able to state that during the past few years 
there has been a slight increase ot the species in the Highlands. 





ON THE :OUL-LOOK. 





Most large landowners give their keepers strict injunctions to 
protect the eagle in every way, and so when they happen to be 
caught in traps set for “vermin,” they are, as a rule, speedily 
released. Two were caught in Aberdeenshire lately in this 
manner, but were rcleased, apparently little the worse for their 
experience, and the writer found a 
deserted eyrie last month. There is no 
doubt that, owing to the golden eagle's 
habit of wandering far from its nesting 
quarters, it occasionally meets its fate 
on the grouse moors at the hands of 
some energetic keeper. Especially 








when the grouse and ptarmigan have 
been driven down to the low grounds 
by severe frost and snow the eagle 
makes long excursions from its home in 
order to obtain its prey. The eagle 
constructs its eyrie towards the end of 
March, and the eggs, which number 
two or three, are laid in April. They 
seem to prefer for a nesting site some 
ancient pine with a southern position 
and wide outlook, or a ledge on a cliff, 
but the writer has noticed that they 
sometimes build their eyrie on quite 
small rocks, where it can be got at 
without’) much difficulty, while all 
around are immense precipices where 
man’s foot has never trod. It has been 
stated that the eagle will fearlessly 
attack anyone attempting to rob its 
eggs and young, but this is probably 
much less often the case than is gene- 
rally supposed. The eyrie with two 
eges which forms one of the illustra- 
tions of this article, was situated on a 
very ancient pine tree about 2oft. from 


GULDEN EAGLE’S EGGS. the ground. The female — distin- 
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“VRIE FROM A_ DISTANCE. 
vuished by her larger size — allowed us to approach within 
about 2o0yds., when she flew leisurely off, looking very un- 
wieldy, and, sailing round in ever-widening circles, was soon 
lost to view; nor did we see her again, although the 
writer lay behind a fallen tree for close on two hours in 
the hopes of photographing her on the nest. The eyrie 
contained two eggs about the ijength of a turkey’s, but 
much thicker—in fact, almost circular in shape. They were 
speckled and blotched with rusty red, of a somewhat similar 
colour to the eggs of the kestrel. The photographing of the 
eyrie proved a matter of much more diffietlty than had been 
anticipated, but with the aid of a ladder and rope the accom- 
panying illustration was obtained, which turned out far beyond 
the writer's most sanguine hopes, as practically all the focus- 
sing, etc, had to be done by sheer guesswork. The eyrie 
was built on a large branch about 4ft. out from the trunk 
of the tree, and was nearly 4ft. across. It was composed 
of large branches, with a layer of green pine shoots round 
the eggs, which were placed on a lining of coaise green 
grass. This particular eyrie has been regularly used for the past 
filteen years, and in connection with this may be mentioned a 
rather curious incident: A few winters ago, during a very severe 
snowstorm, the weight of snow on the nest lroke down the 
branch on which it was situated, but, 
luckily, it was caught by another 
branch a little lower down, and there 
remained. Next spring the eagles came 
back to the eyrie as if nothing had 
happened. The writer revisited the 
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eagles’ home on May 21st with the 
intention of photographing the young 
eagles in the eyrie, but was informed 
by the keeper that it was deserted, and 
that the mother-bird had probably been 
trapped on an adjoining grouse moor. 
A second eyrie was visited, not two 
miles distant from the former one. It 
was situated on a small cliff, and could 
be approached fairly easily from above, 
but, sad to say, this eyrie was also 
empty, although it had evidently been 
lately repaired, as in the nest were 
several green pine shoots, and, strange 
to say, a large rubber ring which the 
eagles had taken to adorn their home. 
It is probable that this eagle had also 
heen trapped, although it is possible 
the nest may have been harried by 
some lynx-eved collector. In_ this 
case the yric was composed of very 
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much the same materials as the one previously mentioned, but was 
not quite such a bulky structure. \When one of a pair of eagles 
is trapped or shot, the remaining bird has often great difficulty in 
finding a mate, and may haunt its nesting site for several years by 
itself. While soaring round and round their eyrie the eagles utter 
a musical note sounding like ‘‘cling, cling, cling,” somewhat 
similar to the cry of the wild goose, and on calm days it is a fine 
sight to see the pair sailing round and round their nesting site 
with never a perceptible motion of their wings. In most localities 
where the eagle has its home there wiil also be found the hoodie 
crow. The eagle will seldom, if ever, attack the hoodie, but 
whenever the king of birds ventures too near the former’s nesting 
tree the angry hoodies will immediately drive off the intruder, 
and it is truly laughable to see the eagle flying for dear life before 
the fierce onslaughts of the enraged crows, who swoop and dash 
after him with shrill ‘‘craas”’ until he is far from their nesting 
site. The young eagles when first hatched are very pretty little 
things, just like white balls of down, and many weeks elapse 
before they are able to leave the eyrie. Their parents supply 
them with a very liberal larder indeed, consisting principally of 
ptarmigan and grouse (which, however, they rarely manage to cap- 
ture when the birds are on the wing) and blue hares, and the rush 
of their wings as they swoop down on their luckless prey, may, 
on a still day, be heard at a great distance. Eagles at times 
will carry off lambs and young deer, and have been known to 
drive deer over a precipice and to tear them to bits while 
lying lifeless at the foot. Sometimes they will even con- 
descend to bear off water-voles to their eyrie. Although the 
eagle, as a rule, prefers to capture his prey himself, yet at 
times he is not above feeding on the dead carcase of a deer 
or sheep, and often gorges himself to such an extent that he 
is quite unable to rise after his too hearty meal. <A very 
remarkable characteristic of this noble bird is its ability 
to soar dead against a gale, with very little apparent movement 
of its wings. The tips of the eagle’s wings point slightly 
upwards, and the writer has been informed by one who has had 
every opportunity of studying the bird that these wing-tips can 
be used independently of the wings, and that the tips alone are 
used when soaring. In conclusion, it should be stated that the 
eagle does far less damage on a grouse moor than is generally 
supposed, for, as a rule, it attacks those birds which are weak or 
diseased in preference to those in good health, and the writer 
would close this article with an appeal for the better protection 
of this noble bird of prey, an appeal which he feels sure will be 
echoed by all true bird-lovers throughout the land. 
StTon P. Gorpon. 


THe 1.47 : 
VISCOUNT POWERSCOU RT. 


HE greatest regret will be felt in Ireland, no less than in English 
society, at the death of Lord Powerscourt, whicn took place at 
his London residence in Portland Place on Saturday last. Lord 
Powerscourt, who was the seventh Viscount, and the descendant of 
Sir Richard Wingfield, a member of one of the most ancient 
families in East Anglia, created Marshal of Ireland by Queen 

Elizabeth, who, in return for his conquest of Leinster, granted him great 
possessions, together with the ancient Castle of the O’Tcoles at Powerscourt, - 
was, perhaps, the most representative craracter of the old nobility of Ireland, ' 
and it is not beyen! the mark to say that, in the majority of the subjects 
which are more peculiarly a matter of interest to the 1ealers of COUNTRY 
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LIFE, he took the first place among all the great landowners of the sister 
island. Married to Lady Julia Coke, the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Leicester, and being an English peer also (he was Baron Powerscourt of the 
United Kingdom, though he sat as a representative peer of Ireland), he 
brought to the management of his estate in Wicklow all the energy and ideals, 
not only as to its control, but also its improvement, of a great English 
proprietor. In fact, there was an all-round energy about Lord Powerscourt 
which made him exczl as a coliector of works of art, a sportsman, a 
lorester, a landscape gardener, and an acclimatiser. Besides this he was a 
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past President of the Royal Dublin Society, practically equivalent to the 
Royal Society in Ireland, and a constant adviser in matters connected with 
the art collections in Dublin. 

To Powerscourt, which occupies perhaps the finest site of any house either 
in Ireland or England, with the deep glen of the Dargle below and the Sugar 
Loaf Mountain towering opposite, he added a magnificently designed formal 
garden, descending from the lofty terrace on which the house stands to the bottom 
of the valley. But perhaps the best-known festy ‘the domain were the two 


parks—an ‘* English” park at the hous? itsel/, an la mountainow. sh park 
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at a few miles distant. 


head of the Dargle valley, over the lofty rim of which the famous waterfall 
descends 170ft. into a wild basin of rock. 


the park was the first into which the 
Japanese deer were introduced, Lord 
Powerscourt was the first successful 
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pioneer of the ‘‘ secondary” form of 
acclimatisation, which consists in 
establishing wild animals from foreign 
countries as part of our /ere nature. 
It was in 1860 that he first pro- 
cured three females and a stag of 
these deer, which became not only 
the ancestors of a herd of over 100 
at Powerscourt, but aided in the 
establishment of colonies at Muckross 
Abbey, at Glustal, Lord Annesley’s 
park, at Colbrook, and at many 
other parks in England and Scotland, 
including Leonardslee. The deer 
from Powerscourt, already acclima- 
tised, were found to be the _ best 
stock to establish elsewhere in the 
west. Lord Powerscourt also kept 
sambur and wapiti, but with less 
success. The deer were all taught to 
come to be fed at the sound of a 
horn, and nothing could be prettier 
than to see them descending from 


the lofty mountain-sides to the green lawn in the valley, and crowding 
round Lord Powerscourt as he and his keepers fed them with maize. He 
was also the first owner to give Irish grouse grounds a fair chance. By intro- 
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The latter mainly occupies the end and sides of the 
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Originally stocked with red deer, 
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MR. E. D. BLACKWELL AT THE EDGE OF THE SIXTH GREEN. 
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the strain was beginning to be 


OF RAIN. 


meet Mr. Travis, the American 
Mr. Travis played 
in 34, which is better than steady; but 1 dealt rather gently 
with him in allowing him to. 
get three holes up with this. 
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ducing driving on the Wicklow 
Mountains he raised the bags at the 
opening of shooting from about 
twenty brace to a hundred and _ fifty 
brace. It is much to be lamented 
that few other owners follow his 
example. ‘Lord Powerscourt’s hospi- 
tality was well known. For many 
years he had set the example of 
being a resident great landlord, and 
his genial personality will be much 
missed, 


yA , 

ON THE 
Yy x a 

GREEN. 

HE Sandwich course 

stood all the heavy 

strain of the amateur 

championship, __ fol- 

lowing that of the 

St. George’s Vase and the Inter- 

national match (or matches, for 

the professionals as well as the 

amateurs had Sandwich for 

their International arena), re- 

markably well, and, maybe, 

rather better than some of the 


For my own part, and one can speak with more confi- 
dence of the personal feeling than any other, I have to admit that 
a little heavy on me when I had to 
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champion of champions, in the 
very steady golf. He was out 


score. Homeward bound he 
was less infallible, and gave 
me chances, but I was not 
equal to taking them. The 
truth has to be told—that all 
the sting had been taken out 
of my afternoon game by the 
tussle I had had with Mr. 
Maxwell in the morning. I 
started by losing three holes 
out of the first four, and ended 
by halving the eighteen-hole 
match, Mr. Maxwell lofting a 
stymie at that hole. He had 
previously holed a very good 
putt for a half at the seven- 
teenth hole. But I can say 
nothing against that, for at the 
nineteenth I had a bit of juck 
in laying a niblick shot out of 
the bunker so near that I holed 
it, and Mr. Maxwell, who was 
far too strong with his second, 
failed to get dead coming back, 
and I won with four against 
five—some revenge for the 
beating that he gave me in the 
final of the same championsHip 
at Muirfield last year. But 
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this nineteen-hole business was not a good preparation for the 
aiternoon’s match. However, Mr. Travis played sound golf, and 
it is more than likely that the result would have been no ctherwise 
had I been fresh. It is pleasant writing about one’s self, even 
about one’s defeats, and before I leave so pleasant a theme I must 
record my grateful satisfaction in beating such old friends and 
enemies as Mr. John Balland Mr. Mure Fergusson. Each of these 
I have now met three times in recognised championships, and 
by Mr. Ball I have been beaten once, but all the other matches I 
have had the luck to win. Also, while blasting my own 
trumpet, I will recall that I met and beat Mr. Ball in the 
semi-final of the first impromptu championship (not under 
recognised agis) at Hoylake, only to fall a helpless victim in the 
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final to Mr. Macfie. Mr. ‘Travis, as a player, reminds me 
very much of what Mr. Macfie was—very straight, rather 
short but quite long enough, and a marvellous good putter. He 
putts with asingular engine, a block of aluminium with the shaft 
let down into the middle of it. He assures me that he really 
believes it to be a better putter than any other kind, and I am 
so far disposed to believe him that I have every intention of 
getting one and giving it a good trial. I also fully believe that 
a good putter (1 mean the man, not the weapon) is born, by 
nature, with special gifts; but Mr. Travis, having these gifts, is 
confident that the weapon he uses is a distinct help, making the 
putting more automatic than any other kind of club; and 
certainly his own use of it is its best advertisement. Whether 
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it would be so good on bad greens I have some doubts; but, 
after all, why play on bad greens? ‘The greens at Sandwich 
were distinctly good, although somewhat heavy. Perhaps Mr. 
Travis was about the one man who was consistently up to the 
hole all through the play, and perhaps, to», this was the reason 
that he did so wonderfully well. Is it not wonderful? On the 
first time of asking, and coming from a far-off land! And Mr. 
Blackwell, the mighty driver, but, as a rule, not mighty 
putter? I think the draw a little favoured both the final 
men. Mr. Laidlay, too, after he had done with Mr. Beveridge, 
who was at one time (and that time rather near the end) several 
holes up on him, had a fairly easy time of it until he came up 
against Mr. Blackwell in the semi-final. Mr. Travis had no 
very formidable foe perhaps till he met Mr. Hilton; but Mr. 
Hilton did not play his game against him, and seems to have 
lost more than a little of his old power and accuracy. I think 
Mr. Reade was at one time two up and four to play against Mr. 
Travis, but the latter rose to tne occasion, and pulled the match 
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out of the fire in great style. And what of Mr. Graham? He 
had been going so strong that at one time he seemed incapable 
of making a bad stroke. He laid out poor Mr. Balfour Melville 


terribly, doing the first half in : 
Maxwell he seemed done, although I fancy that in all 
previous matches, and they have played many together, 
he has always beaten Mr. Maxwell. But the case seems 
to be the same invariably with Mr. Graham in_ these 
championship meetings; he is always playing terribiy hot 
golf at the beginning of the time, but towards the middle he 
cracks up, unable to bear the strain. After all, the physical and 
nervous strain is severe, especially if the matches are tough ones. 
I have not said much, and not nearly enough about Mr. 
Blackwell’s play. It was very fine. His driving is a delight to 
witness. His doings all through I saw nothing of, for I was not 
near him in the draw. Lut, after all, the American eagle is a 
great bird, and Mr. Travis of the Garden City Club, New York, 
now holds the amateur championship. !JoraceE Hurcuinson. 


32. But when he met Mr. 
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Tue Royar Countries AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
N Tuesday the Royal Counties Agricultural Show was, 
after an interval of twenty years, opened at Guildford. 
The total entries, including poultry and produce, 
were close on 2,090, Down sheep and Jersey cattle being as 
usual a prominent feature. Sheep were given the place of 
honour, the principal prize being given by Lord Northbrook 
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C. Rerd, Wishaw, N.C. 


for the best exhibit in the Hampshire Down classes. The 
entries of horses included 93 agricultural horses, which practi- 
cally means Shires, 47 hunters, and 61 hacks, ponies, and 
harness horses. Wing Edward VII. offered a piece of plate for 
the best cart stallion or colt in the show. There were 628 entries 
of cattle. Lord Calthorpe offered a special prize for the 
best shorthorn bull, and the president of the society gave a piece 
of plate for the best shorthorn group. The Aberdeen-Angus 
breed was extremely well represented, a further proof of its 
growing popularity. There were no fewer than 106 entries 
of Guernsey cattle, and Mr. Ernest Mathews, as usual, superin- 
tended the milk and butter tests. In the poultry department 
there were no fewer than 590 entries. They included Old 
English game, Indian game, Dorkings, Hamburgh, Minorca, 
Leghorn, Andalusian, Wyandottes, Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, and several other varieties. 
BEES IN JUNE. 

The bee-master just now is having an anxious time, and is 
glad to get the swarming over. A well-known old proverb says 
that a swarm in May is worth a load of hay, while a swarm in 
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June is only worth a silver spoon, and a swarm in July is not 
worth a fly. What all this means, of course, is that the May 
swarm has much more time at its disposal for the collection of 
honey. This is of much more importance in the South of 
England than it is in the North, because here dependence is 
placed to a very large extent upon flower honey, and the season is 
over comparatively soon ; but in Wales, the North of England, and 
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Scotland the main tribute is exacted from the heather, and the 
gathering does not begin until autumn is fairly well advanced. It 
is the custom in some parts to carry the hives to the heather, and 
the common saying is that the time to transport them is 
when the oats begin to whiten. But this is carrying us 
away from our swarming. Our illustration is that of a double 
swarm which settled on an apple tree. In olden times great 
pains would have been taken to charm the bees. It was quite 
customary for the goodwife to go out with a pot or kettle and a 
pair of tongs, with which she discoursed sweet music that 
allured the bees, or was supposed to do so, into settling. This 
custom is not altogether obsolete in the more remote parts of 
the country, but has rapidly died out with the extension of 
scientific bee-keeping. The bee-master of to-day wants 
to have as few swarms as possible. One of the purposes for 
which he uses a bar-frame hive is to encourage the insects 
to remain at home, one large nation of them making more 
honey than is done when they are broken up into several small 
colonies. It seems rather strange to think so, but in some parts 
of the country the best of the season is already over for the bees, 
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or will be as soon as the flowers have 

withered on the raspberry canes. We 

refer particularly to the fruit districts of 

Kent. The fragrant bean blossom and 

the white clover will in some places 

continue to pasture the bees for a time. 
Earty HAyYMAKING. 

On June 6th it was announced that 
haymaking had begun in several of the 
Southern Counties, but this was un- 
commonly early, especially for a season 
like the present. No doubt the grass 
has come away with a rush during 
May, and holds forth hopes now of a 
really first-rate crop, but that which is 
cut is probably some very early grass 
which has been coaxed forward either 
for the purpose of feeding livestock, or 
in order to have an early bite of new 
hay quickly in the market. It isalways 
amusing to notice how hay-cutting 
passes on from the South to the North. 
If things are favourable, it will be well 
under way here by about the middle of 
the month, whereas in the North of 
England cutting is not usual, even in 
the best of seasons, till July bas opened, 
and the farmer considers himself 
fortunate if his hay is all saved before 
the corn harvest begins. Last vear, of Copyright 
course, all the usual arrangements were 
upset. On many and many a farm the hay was soaking in 
the fields when the first corn was cut, and in some cases it was 
left to soak and rot till the time of fresh ploughing arrived. In 
fact, 1903 will be remembered as one of the worst years on 
record, both for hay and cereals, and the worst of it was that 
the position was so tantalising, the grass coming away in 
immense quantities and being only spoilt by the incessant rain. 

THE Suow ar Park Royat. 

We earnestly hope that the decreased entry at the Park 
Royal Show does not point to any decay of interest in the 
exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society. As compared with 
last year, however, it cannot be called anything but considerable. 
The total number of entries of the larger livestock is 1,984 as 
compared with 2,160 last year, and except that five pigs more 
are shown this year than last the decrease 1s general: 365 horses 
are entered this year as compared with 423 last year; 867 cattle 
are to be shown as compared with 944; 525 sheep as compared 
with 571; and 227 pigs as compared with 222 last year. It is 
curious that in poultry the same falling off is to be noticed, as 
only 603 are entered this year against 763 last year. In 1903 
there were 596 entries of farm produce, this year there are only 
544. The entry in agricultural implements is 110 less than last 
year, and the amount of space required is 2,863ft. less. Partly, 
no doubt, this may be set down to the exceedingly bad weather 
experienced during the last show. Exhibitors obtained their first 
experience of Park Royal under the worst possible conditions, and 
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it is no wonder if they left with a prejudice against it. Let us hope 
that this year the weather will contrast with that of 1903, and leave 
pleasanter memories behind it. Unless that happens it may be 
a bad look-out for the exhibition. On the other hand, steps have 
been taken to render it much more attractive and interesting to 
spectators than previously, and possibly a greater crowd may be 
drawn. 
FARMERS AND REMOUNTS. 

Sir Walter Gilbey is such a thorough-going friend to 
agriculture, and has helped so much towards its advancement, that 
one hesitates to differ from him, and yet we are not sure that he 
is on the right lines in trying to encourage farmers to breed 
cavalry horses. The horse required by the Army, though too 
heavy for hunting, is too light for the ordinary haulage. by far 
the most profitable beast tor the farmer to rear, if his ambition 
lies towards rearing horses at all, is one in common use on 
the land, such as the Shire, the Suffolk, or the Clydesdale. Ot 
course, this is not to insinuate that there are not many people 
in the possession of land who could breed light horses to 
advantage, but heavy horses are much more suitable to the 
ordinary farm, and much more prolitable to the owner. Many 
people, recognising this, are more lukewarm than might other- 
wise be the case about the proposed changes in the military 
arrangements. 

WHEATHER-LORE FOR JUNE. 

The wisdom of niany and the wit of one have had much to 
say concerning the influence of June 
on the profits of husbandry. Most of 
the sayings are to the effect that wet 
or damp weather is not only harmless, 
but even beneficial. Thus ‘a dripping 
June sets all in tune.” But if there be 
rain on St. Vitus’s Day, thirty days of 
rain are to be expected after. If, on 
the other hand, it should rain on St. 
John’s Day, according to tradition, the 
nuts will suffer ; but as this anniversary 
has been more or less connected with 
rites and ceremonies which seem to 
have originated from fire-worship, we 
can well understand that a drenching 
rain would be regarded as an ill omen. 
There are many proverbs which go to 
show that there will be rain whenever 
there is no dew, and one of the rhymes 
tells us to look out for wet weather 
when the walls are damp, the ditches 
smell, and the pimpernel is closed. 
At the same time, ducks quack in 
anticipation of rain, peacocks cry, 
hills look closer, and glow-worms 
come out. Another proverb has it 
that before rain the small _ birds 
prune their wings, moles are busy, 
crickets chirp, and bees remain at 
home. Luckily, we are not yet so 
far advanced into the month as to be 
able to apply these adages to the test 


moPyttats of experience. 
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WITH THE WEST CUMBERLAND OTTER-HOUNKDS. 
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AY 21st saw the West Cumberland Otter-hounds 
meeting at Buttermere. The country is one of 
surpassing beauty, traversed by quickly-flowing, 
quickly rising and falling, well-diversified streams and 
rivers—the very types of the stream in which to hunt 

the otter. The rivers hunted by the West Cumberland pack are 
the Duddon, Esk, Mite, Irt, Ellen, Calder, Derwent, Ehen, 
and all the streams between the Duddon on the south and the 
Kilen on the north; and the country further comprises the lakes of 
Wastwater, Ennerdale, Crummock, Bassenthwaite, and Derwent- 
water. To any that have acquaintance with picturesque England, 
either at first hand, or by medium of the fandscape painter’s or 
photographer’s help, these names suffice of themselves to sugvest 
that this pack has its happy hunting grounds in a land of 
magnificent beauty. The kennels are at Little Mill, Cocker- 
mouth, within a quarter of a mile or so of Cockermouth Station 
and telegraph office; by which it is seen that beauty of situation 
does not of necessity imply severance from all the conveniences 
of civilisation. The Master is Mr. J. H. Jeflerson of Hundith 
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Hill, Cockermouth, who is also Master of the West Cumberland 
Foxbounds, and in this double capacity his work as a leader of 
West Cumberland sport must keep him fairly busy. As a 
general rule, the otter pack meets twice in the week, on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. On the Tuesday of the May week in which the 
illustrations accompanying this notice were taken, the hounds 
met at Bullgill, and hunted all the upper waters of the Ellen, 
as high as Harby Hill, but without success. The day was an 
utter blank. On the following Saturday, when our represent itive 
secured the pictures, the fates were more kindly—were, indeed, 
doubly kind—kind both to hunters and to hunted, for the first had 
all the fun (or at least some share of it) of the hunting, and the 
latter none or but little of its distress. The fact is, that while the 
rivers are typical in other respects of all that otter-hunting streams 
should be, in one small detail only are they at all wanting, and 
that is in otters. There are splendid deep pools which give the 
otter his chance, and there are shallow runs which give the 
hounds and the men their chance; but otters are not particularly 
plentiful, and perhaps tuis very fact adds all the greater zest to 
the sport. Itisasport that has 
had a hold from of old on the 
affections of the folk of the land,. 
for the West Cumberland pack 
itself is beginning to approach 
its centenary. The first name 
of a Master that appears on the 
records of the Hunt is that of 
the Reverend Hytton Wybergh, 
who took office in, 1830, and was 
followed in the’ honourable 
duties by his son, Mr. Frank 
Wybergh. After the latter came 
Mr. John Benson, of Cocker- 
mouth, who carried the horn 
until 1890, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. H. W. Clift, 
who held office until the acces- 
sion of the present Master in 
the present year. Mr. Clift still 
gives his valuable assistance in 
hunting the pack of which he 
was former Master. 

The strength of the kennel 
last year was returned at fifteen 
couples, ten being of cross-bred 
hounds, between foxhound and 
otter-hound, three couples of 
pure-bred English and two of 
Welsh foxhounds. Occasionally 
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was the day on which the photo- 
graphs here reproduced were 
taken) a pure-bred bloodhound 
runs with the rest and works 
well. Itis obvious enough, from 
this account of the composition 
of the pack, that it is bred to 
give splendid melody. Indepen- 
dently of the vocal addition 
brought by the bloodhound, this 
blend of foxhound and _ otter- 
hound makes for fine canine 
music, and nowhere can its2und 
more finely, and more in keep- 
ing with its grand surroundings, 
thanin the midst ofthe romantic 
mountains that hang around 
Buttermere, the scene of the 
meet on May 2ist, and many 
another haunt in which these 
hounds seek their quarry. It is 
a blend, too, that givesa visibly 
attractive quality to the hounds. 
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They keep something of the Sle AN cs ea ng le Ne eS ey Sty eae * 
unkempt and feral character of — rata = 
the pure otter-hound, and gain Copyright AT: THE CALL OF THE HORN. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
in the greater pace that the 
foxhound possesses. They are quicker to their work than the further trace of an otter, had at least the beautiful, it less 
pure otter-hound, and even the pure foxhound has no reluctance exciting, prospect of the hounds working the shores of the 


lake and the woods that edge it, 
and the rushing streamlets tumbling 
Inte 1b. Nor are the streams 
the only “tumblers” in the rough- 
and-tumble work of following the 
questing hounds over the broken 
eround, now and again with a leg left 
behind in some unexpected bog-hole, 
to be drawn forth with an abundant 
coating of mud, which will be washed 
off again in course of crossing the next 
rivulet, and serves only to point the 
wit of some local jester while it 
endures. 

And what became of that otter 
whose line we followed so ardently 
up into the thick wood, or where 
had he his holt? Why did hounds 
lose him thus, when hot- foot on 
his trail, as though he had vanished 
into air so thin as to leave not 
even a taint for the most delicate 
canine nose to_ sniff? Why, who 
can say? There are those who write 
down the fox as the most subtle and 





cunning of beasts of venery. The 
Copyright THE MASTER LEADS. “COUNTRY LIFE." present scribbler does not rank him- 
self in the list with these, believing, 
at all to take to water. Indeed, in many countries the old otter- on the contrary, the hunted otter to be the superior of the 
hound has been discarded altogether in the foxhound’s favour, fox in cunning. Of course the comparison is not easy. The * 





hardly to the advantage of the 
general aspect of the pack, 
though without any joss in 
working efficiency. 

At the head of Crummock 
Water stands an island in the 
Jake, and on this island rumour, 
on the morning of May atst, 
had it that an otter had been 
lately seen. It was rumour that 
the pack quickly confirmed with 
joyful melody, for though the 
island itself was drawn blank, a 
move to the stream that runs 
into Crummock Water soon 
brought hounds ona strong and 
recent scent. Thence up the 
mountain-side they carried it 
intoa thick wood, and there they 
lost. They could make neither 
further line nor find the holt of 
the otter, and after vainly hunt- 
ing they had to he lifted and 
again brought down to the water 
which runs eventually into 
Buttermere. 

Here the majority of the 
field dropped out, but the 
enthusiastic few who still 
followed the chase, if they were = 
not rewarded by the sight or by — Copyrignt IN FULL CRY. “COUNTRY LIFE." 








otter has the advantage of its 
amphibious choice of elements, 
and yet that advantage has its 
drawbacks too. You have your 
olter, say, in a long, still pool; 
you track his passage helow the 
water by occasional bubbles, 
the hounds acknowledging this 
evidence of his presence by the 
melody of their voices. The 
banks are bare. Below and 
above, in the rapid shallows, 
vou have a line of men posted. 
There is no escape for the poor 
otter. And yeta moment later 
there is a shout, and our friend 
the otter has shown for a 
moment to take breath, far away 
down below the guarding line! 

Of course, the explanation 
is simple—the guarding line had 
not been sufficiently watchful or 
clear-sighted; but it appears 
much like the Indian basket 
trick when the otter is found 
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thus to have cheated his PaPyBEnE A SHALLOW STREAM. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
warders. Thereis a story—and 

it isa true story—of an otter hemmed in a pool like this, and It is not precisely the writer's business to tell the reader 
hemmed so closely that all opportunity of exit really was denied what he is to believe with regard to that, beyond the bare fact. 
him ; and yet that otter disappeared. Lor a very considerable time It is too much to ask credence for the suggestion that the otter 





purposely put his nose into 
this fragrant bunch to drown 
his own scent; and yet as 
strange and subtle freaks 
have been put on undoubted 
record of the otter. It is as 
hard to know what, as what 
not, one is to credit of his 
amazing skill in the art of 
evasion. He is a_ pleasant 
beast, of amiable habits in 
captivity, soon learning to 
recognise and appreciate a 
good master. In his natural 
and unregenerate’ state he 
is a gourmand of fish; but 
really his tastes lie rather in 
the direction of the coarse 
fish and of the eels, which 
are more easily caught by 
him, than of the game ftish— 
the trout and the salmon. 
Therefore let him be deemed 
something less of a_ villain 
than appears on his usual 
record. And as a beast of 
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Copyright RUNNING A HOT SCENT. “COUNTRY LIFE." amphibious venery he is be- 

yond comparison, even 
he disappeared ; hounds searched the joi in vain. Again and unique; and for his hunting, the streams, the lakes, and 
again he must have come up to breathe, and so have “given wooded mountains of West Cumberland and Westmorland 
himself away” to the noses of the hounds had he been in the form an arena that is hardly less unique. 


pool, and yet it seemed, 
humanly speaking, impossible 
that he could have come out 
of it through those arrays of 
sentinels along the shallows. 
At length, when all were 
baffled, and hounds were de- 
spondent and weary, an in- 
spiration or a happy chance 
attracted an old hunter’s 
notice to a wisp of hay which 
the stream had brought down 
from fields above’ until it 
floated almost without move- 
ment in this still pool. The 
hunter stretched out his pole, 
lifted the wisp of hay, and 
as he did so caught sight 
fora moment of the nose and 
eyes of the subtle otter quietly 
and quickly sinking below the 
water. There he had been dur- 
ing all the while of the questing, 
breathing comfortably through 
this innocent-looking wisp of 
hay, which doubtless with its 
new-cut fragrance protected 
the otter’s secret from the noses 
of the hounds. 
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